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EXPIATING THE CRIME 


French planes was worse than a crime; it was a mistake, 

and it is surprising that the compatriots of Talleyrand 
should not have perceived this at once. The present situation 
is that M. Bourguiba, the Tunisian President, is demanding 
the total withdrawal of French troops and military instal- 
lations from his country, including the airfields in Southern 
Tunisia .and the naval base at. Bizerta, whose installations 


"[ Fe bombing of the Tunisian village of Sakiet by 


have recently been made atom-proof at French expense. — 


These demands will be resisted by Paris—it is doubtful 


whether any government could accept them and survive — 


with the National Assembly in its present mood—and it 
seems that Anglo-American mediators will have a thorny 
patch to hoe. The matter is to come before the UN, thereby 
putting yet another strain on NATO and gravely embarrass- 
ing Western delegates. ; 

Indeed, as time wears on, the damage done by this rash 
act of reprisal appears worse; the sequence of events suits 
the book of advocates of an extreme policy of repression in 
Algeria.so well that it is hard not to believe that the whole 
thing with all its consequences was deliberately planned. If 
so, the French colons and military men in North Africa have 
beaten even their own considerable record for. political 
stupidity. For, while it is true that the Algerian fellagheen 
have received arms and aid from Tunisia, itis equally the 
case that, with M. Bourguiba at the head of affairs, they 
have received far less support than they would have done 
from practically any other Arab statesman. M. Bourguiba 
has leaned over backwards not to create difficulties for 
France and the West. To force him to pursue a more extreme 
policy is the height of folly. 


* * * 


The Sakiet incident may be settled: the French Govern- 
ment may see the red light; M. Bourguiba may be able to 
control Tunisian public opinicn; some agreement may be 
reached to place UN observers along the frontier between 
Algeria and Tunisia. But French reactions to this blunder 
show that the already existing lack of realism in North 
African policy has now grown to a terrifying extent. The 
recent Marseilles by-election, in which a Communist got in 
because the Right refused to vote for a Socialist, may also 
be symptomatic of an increase of political extremism in 
France itself. True, politics in Marseilles are sui generis, but 
at no time in recent French history has there seemed to be 
more danger of what might be called the ‘colonial spirit’ 
invading metropolitan territory. This is a development which 
must be especially worrying for France’s allies in NATO. 


So far from associating North Africa in an alliance with - 


Western Europe, which at one time looked perfectly possible, 
they now find themselves embroiled with the Afro-Asian 
block by a policy which is neither of their making, nor.to 
their advantage. It would not be surprising if Britain and 
America were soon to decide that this had gone on long 
enough and that there.are limits to the allowances which 
can be made for the difficulties of the French in Algeria. 


aK * * 


-. The Franco-Tunisian crisis comes at a time when events 


are moving rapidly in other parts of the Arab world. lhe 
quarrel between Egypt and the Sudan, the growth of the 
two rival Arab unions, the guerrilla warfare being carried 
on along the frontier of the Aden Protectorate by tribesmen 
and levies from the Yemen, and the growing anger in Somali- 
land, all point to an intensification of the cold war over a 
large area of Asia and Africa. There is an urgent need for 
Britain and America to formulate some realistic policy of 
aid to those States which are still holding out against the 
pressures exercised from Moscow and Cairo. Colonel Nasser 
is obviously not in complete agreement with the Russians, as 
the conditions of the union with Syria show; but for practical 
purposes the West can certainly consider that his policy is 
aimed against them and their allies. Their object, therefore, 
should be to support those countries who fear an extension 
of Egyptian influence, but to do it in such a manner as to 
give no substance to the charge that they are interested in 
establishing a new ‘imperialism.’ 

The question of Arab relations with Israel should for the 
moment be dissociated from this contest for influence. It is 
not the existence of Israel which makes Colonel Nasser 
hostile to the West. It is past. British hegemony over the 
Middle East and a feeling that America might easily turn 
out to be the heir of the British Empire. Any attempt to 
appease the Arab States at Israel’s expense will lead to an 
increase in instability. It is ludicrous fifteen months after 
Sinai to bring up once again Sir Anthony Eden’s disastrous 
Guildhall speech, as the Foreign Secretary did in the House 
of Commons last week, for no concession that Israel could 
make would produce on the Arab side that willing acceptance 
of its existence as a State which alone wculd make concessions 
worth while. Mr. Gaitskell’s suggestion of a joint Anglo- 
American guarantee of Israel’s frontiers is far more sensible. 
It would provide a fixed point in a world that badly needs 
one as well as bringing home to the Arabs the distasteful 
fact that Israel is there to'stay. 

Something more than Mr. Lloyd’s brandishing of mummi- 
fied policies is required, if the whole of the Arab world and 
a substantial part of Africa is not to fall under Soviet 
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influence. Part of a new policy must sooner or 
later be an unwilling admission of the existence 
of legitimate Russian interests in the Middle East, 
but another facet of it should be discreet support 
of our remaining friends, whether Arab or not— 
most of them now are not—rather than appease- 
ment of our enemies at their expense. Among 





THE 


these remaining friends of the West, M. Bour- 
guiba‘is an outstanding figure, and it is here that 
French policy in North Africa has done so much 
damage already and will do more unless Britain 
and America intervene to cut the losses. M. 
Gaillard should reflect that, if the affair is debated 
in the UN, France will find itself alone. 


RIGHT INCLINE 


HE report of the three wise men is written 

with a clarity and lucidity rare in such docu- 
ments. What it has to say is for the most part 
sensible; had it appeared in some learned journal 
—or even, suitably re-jigged, as the Reith Lectures 
for 1958—it would have aroused suitably awed 
interest and healthy controversy. Coming as it 
does, though, as the work of a Government- 
sponsored council, its effect will be negligible. 
Worse, it will help to bring the work of all such 
well-intentioned advisory bodies into disrepute, as 
‘front’ organisations for reaction. Its object was 
not, presumably, to preach to the converted but 
to breathe calm wisdom into the minds of the wild 
men on both sides; and this is precisely what it 
has failed to do. 


The failure was predictable—and predicted. At 
the time the three wise men began their run the 
Spectator argued that the whole object of the 
Government's exercise had been defeated by the 
way the Committee had been appointed (which 
made it appear as if the Government was hastily 
calling in the whitewashers) and by its composi- 
tion. To imagine that the opinions of a Lord of 
Appeal, an accountant, and a Professor of Econo- 
mics, all three of them either known as, or reputed 
to be, conservatively minded, would carry any 
weight on the Left was ridiculous. 

Their report makes things worse by pretending 
to maintain a detached, Olympian outlook when 
in fact it is busy stating a case. This is not to say 
that the arguments are wrong; indeed, there is 
plenty of evidence to suggest that they are, on 
balance, sound. But it does give the report a 
hypocritical air of the judge who pretends to be 
summing up when he is in fact restating the case 





for the prosecution—rather better, in his own 
Opinion, than the prosecutor has stated it. 

The report, too, is patronising. It sounds like 
the work of a man who has long had pipe-dreams 
of what he’would like to do were he economic 
dictator, and who is suddenly asked to write a 
thesis on them. It is redolent with self-satisfaction, 
reflected in the use of urbane phraseology like 
‘we incline to think.’ One section is even entitled 
‘How do we want the value of money to behave?’ 
as if the three wise men regarded the currency as 
a child in need of discipline—and indeed (we 
incline to think) the report suggests that that is 
how they regard the Government and the Opposi- 
tion; as not really fit to take care of themselves 
in a wicked world. 


Well, they are not. But it is doubtful whether 
this type of report is going to improve matters. 
What Sir Dennis and his two assistants have failed 
to realise is that this type of lecture—however 
sensible, however reasonably put—is better suited 
to the common room and the club room; its bias 
is too easily detectable not just in what they 
say but in how they say it. The references to 
employers are discreet, almost apologetic— 
the we-are-not-sure-if-this-is-within-our-terms-of- 
reference approach; by contrast, the strictures on 
workers are much more downright. Naturally this 
is infuriating for the TUC and the Labour Party 
leaders; and—unfortunately, in view of what the 
report is trying to get across—they will certainly 
fight it. 

In any case, it is doubtful if people pay much 
attention to this kind of report nowadays. The 
sickness of our time is better understood than Sir 
Dennis thinks; people realise that inflation bene- 
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fits nobody in the long term, yet can cause much 
misery; people know—roughly—why inflation 
continues; people are willing and anxious that it 
should be checked. There is a far more general 
acceptance now of the need for a resolute econo- 
mic policy than the Government realises; if the 
policies recommended in the report had been 
adopted—as they might have been adopted had 
Mr. Thorneycroft been given his way—there 
would have been far less disposition to blame the 
Government for its harshness than there now is 
to despise it for its weakness. 

' "The opportunity has been missed. True, the 
Government, having put out Thorneycroft, has 
since done its best to put in Thorneycroftism; but 
its impact has been weakened by the Chancellor’s 
resignation, and, still more, by the polite back- 
stabbing that followed. For—as we said when 
the three wise men were beginning their work— 
the current crisis is not economic but moral. 
Academic exhortation is no use; what the com- 
munity craves is a sense that its Ministers are at 
last determined to end the long slide downhill. 
Whether Mr. Thorneycroft’s policy—which is, 
roughly, the policy suggested by the three wise 
men—is economically ‘right’ or not is conse- 
quently not the essential issue: what matters is 
that the Government should begin to convince 
people that it is both realistic and honest in its 
determination to take whatever steps are necessary 
to fight inflation, even at the cost of temporary 
political unpopularity. 


The Balloon Goes Up 


By MICHAEL. WINNER 


HE Conservative Association of Holborn and 
St. Pancras had gone to some trouble to 
prepare the hall for Housing Minister Henry 
Brooke. Union Jacks streamed from above; there 
were Tory posters, placards, and literature; a 
large benign photo of Mr. Macmillan behind 
the platform beamed down on the proceedings. 
Along one side of the room a huge banner pro- 
claimed ‘OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL WITH THE TORIES.’ 
Everybody seized it. After twenty minutes the 
hall was a shambles, the platform smashed, many 
people injured, and somebody was trying to shout 
through the mélée—not that anybody could hear 
—that the meeting was officially closed. 
It was an unpleasant gathering—unusually 
violent for this country, perhaps symptomatic of 
greater unrest to come. 


Surprisingly, nobody seemed to expect trouble. 
The stewards were delighted at the large attend- 
ance: ‘I’ve never seen anything like it since 
television,’ a lady organiser said, ‘and to think 
we're up against Emergency Ward Ten!’ A few 
quietly distributed pamphlets as people came in 
presented no anxiety to the organisers. ‘We had a 
bit of trouble with the Empire Loyalists once, 
but we'll manage this lot, a young steward said 
confidently. The unusually large turn-out of 
journalists and newsreel men suggested possible 
disturbance, but no one could have expected 
what followed. 

It started before Mr. Brooke arrived when a 
group of sturdy, intellectual-looking men 
gathered in the aisle. ‘Two, four, six, eight,’ they 





chanted in unison. ‘Who do we appreciate, 
M-O-S-L-E-Y, Mosley!’ Then a group of men 
rushed in, and gaily-coloured gas-filled balloons 
bounced to the ceiling with anti-Tory slogans 
attached. The steward next to me was delighted. 
‘Don’t you see what they’ve done?’ he grinned. 
‘The trouble-makers have shown us who they 
are.” A second later he had an even clearer, if 
less encouraging, indication. As Henry Brooke 
stepped on to the platform a barrage of noise 
started which never stopped until the police 
fought through the remnants, and cleared the 
meeting. 

About a hundred Conservatives in the front 
clapped and cheered. They were mostly women, 
some of whom had deliberately placed themselves 
near the exits ‘in case things got too rough.’ But 
from the rear of the hall four hundred or so 
Socialists and Fascists howled abuse. Their 
womenfolk stamped their feet, and the hall 
shook. ‘Get back to the landlords,’ shouted a man 
near to me. It was as intelligent a comment as 
any I heard. 

Against this noise Mr. Brooke, seemingly 
calm, spoke his bit, while from the Chair Geoffrey 
Johnson-Smith (of the BBC’s Tonight programme) 
spasmodically hit a small wooden block with a 
small wooden hammer. It was when Mr. Brooke 
finished that a mob surged forward. Chanting 
‘Away with Rent,’ they advanced some fifty 
strong down. the aisle. The stewards kept their 
distance. ‘I bet they don’t even pay rent,’ a press 
photographer whispered to me. ‘What if this lot 
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of hooligans ever govern us?’ a lady observed, a 
second before she was pushed down by the 
onslaught. 

From then on it was a free-for-all. The table 
was wrenched aside; the Union Jack was 
trampled underfoot; the microphone was used as 
a weapon to bring blood to the head of one 
pugnacious steward. As chairs smashed on people 
and decorations alike, Mr. Brooke and his plat- 
form supporters retreated to a small anteroom 
behind the rostrum. One man, aged Councillor 
Norman Edwards, remained seated on the plat- 
form amidst the chaos. Victorious, the advancing 
party replaced the table, and hoisted Socialist 
Councillor John Lawrence on to it. And then a 
strange thing happened. The Conservative women, 
appalled into silence by the fray they had been 
witnessing, suddenly came back to life. They 
shouted, they booed, they emulated their oppo- 
nents and stamped their feet on the ground. Their 
slogans were no less vitriolic than had been heard 
earlier. And like Mr. Brooke, Mr. Lawrence found 
his words unheard. Before he could appreciate— 
if indeed he would have been appreciated—the 
irony of the situation, he was taken down again. 

Then came the immediate post-mortem. In his 
tiny hiding-place behind the platform the journa- 
lists hustled and strained to hear Mr. Brooke. 


Westminster 


By ANGUS 


Tuts has been a good week for 

connoisseurs of historical irony. 

Mr. Butler has emerged, in rather 

better shape than Frankenstein, 

from the ordeal of being pelted 

with flour and soot by the products 

\ of his own economic, social and 

> educational policies. And Mr. 

Selwyn Lloyd, speaking in a foreign affairs de- 

bate twenty years to the day after the resignation 

of Sir Anthony Eden from the Chamberlain 

Government, has shown how much wiser he 

would have been a year ago to follow the example 
of his former chief. 

Twenty years ago Chamberlain, commenting 
more in sorrow than in anger on the resignation 
of both his Foreign Office Ministers, said plain- 
tively that the cause of difference seemed to him 
more a matter of detail than one of real principle. 
Just a little local difference, in fact. But Lloyd 
George, speaking of Eden’s departure with the 
insight’ of political genius, said, “When a man 
takes a step such as he has taken he puts into the 
bank a fund of public respect and honour upon 
which he can draw, and I hope that he will con- 
tinue to draw upon it. . . .” Which, of course, he 
did; and so will Mr. Thorneycroft in the fullness 
of time. Even so might Mr. Selwyn Lloyd have 
been drawing now if he had resigned the Foreign 
Office when his master left Downing Street. 

In the latest foreign affairs debate front-bench 
speakers took up five hours out of a total of 
twelve and three-quarter hours, which is excessive 
by any calculation even if it resulted in the spread- 
ing of much light, which it did not. Mr. Gaitskell, 
Mr. Bevan and the Foreign Secretary each 
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No, he had never seen a meeting like it. Yes, he 
recognised some of the rioters as Communist 
agitators. No, nothing so exciting had happened 
to him as a personal injury . . . and the inevit- 
able: he would go on regardless. 

In the hall the police cleared the disturbing 
mob away. Nobody was arrested. A few Conser- 
vatives stayed to browse through Mosley’s Union 
Movement newspaper generously distributed over 
the wreckage. It was, I noticed, much increased in 
size since I last saw it two years ago. Nobody 
bothered to clear up the hall; perhaps the task was 
too great. Only Mr. Macmillan remained smiling, 
unassailed, in the background. 

Some twenty minutes later a police inspector 
rushed across the platforms ‘All right, now,’ he 
said dramatically. Mr. Brooke emerged from his 
hiding-place to be cheered by his few remaining 
supporters. Half a dozen policemen hustled him 
out the back door. Outside a mob were left 
bewildered. ‘That was the quickest get-away I ever 
see’d,’ said one burly man in a fawn mackintosh. 
‘Lucky for ’im, too,’ muttered another. Some of 
the onlookers came up to the reporters. “There's 
a tenants’ meeting round the corner if you want 
to ’ear their point of view,’ one said to me. ‘Go 
there and you'll get your head bashed in,’ a fellow- 
journalist commented precisely. 


Commentary 


MAUDE, MP 


spoke for nearly an hour, which is intolerable. 

The Prime Minister lowered the average 
sharply, being commendably brief in his two 
speeches. He also spoke with authority, particu- 
larly on his second appearance, when he effort- 
lessly re-established dominance over a House that 
had nearly abandoned the debate as a waste of 
time. In his first speech he had appeared almost 
as a new man. No one can doubt the depth of the 
effect his Commonwealth tour has had on him. 
He spoke with the attractive diffidence of a school- 
boy who has been abroad for the first time; 
desperately eager to communicate something of 
the vision he had seen, he yet seemed conscious 
that it might be less of a novelty to others and a 
little doubtful whether it would be good form to 
appear too enthusiastic. Few things will be more 
fascinating in the coming year than to see what 
he makes of this vision—and what it makes of 
him. 

The debate then settled into a wrangle about 
Summit talks. The Prime Minister mingled hope 
and caution, the Opposition oscillated between 
optimism and panic. No dragging of the feet— 
quick, quick, quick, or whatever will happen to 
us? Echoes of the Peace Ballot fever of the 1930s 
were clearly audible to the receptive ear. Yet 
there was one most significant change, compared 
not only with twenty years ago but even with 
1955. Mr. Gaitskell, to the evident bewilderment 
of his followers but to the great satisfaction of at 





Taper is on holiday. ‘Westminster Com- 
mentary” will be contributed next week by 
Roy Jenkins, MP for Stechford. 
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least one of his opponents, made a wholly realis:‘c 
speech about foreign affairs and only mentiv..2 
the United Nations twice in an aside. 

It was a good speech, containing a classic 
analysis of the present problem of the Balance of 
Power. As he pursued his closely reasoned discus- 
sion of how the balance could be preserved, of 
what concessions could reasonably be expected 
and safely made, it was hard to remember that 
he was the leader of a party that has consistently 
rejected the conception of the Balance of Power, 
poured scorn on the ‘outdated game of Power 
Politics, and talked of the United Nations as if 
it could of itself replace these things. I do not 
always find it easy to keep awake during Mr. 
Gaitskell’s speeches, but this one, while far from 
gay, appeared to have real significance. 


However, any idea we might have had that it 
heralded the opening of a new era in which the 
Opposition Front Bench would talk sense about 
foreign affairs was destroyed the next day by 
Mr. Bevan. What on earth happened to the poor 
chap no one quite knows. He lost the attention of 
the House after the first five minutes and droned 
on, talking less and less sense and getting duiler 
and duller, to the accompaniment of a steady buzz 
of conversation and frequent defections from the 
audience to the tea-room. He then tried, to the 
obvious horror of his supporters and the ribald 
merriment of his opponents, to prove that what 
he had said at Brighton about the H-bomb didn’t 
mean what everyone knew it had meant. He got 
himself tied up foot and mouth, and delivered 
himself bound, gagged and helpless to the mercy 
of the Foreign Secretary, who followed him. 

I doubt if anyone really thought Mr. Lloyd 
could muff this chance. In a sense he didn’t, 
because he never even tried for it. He plunged 
doggedly into his long, dull, Foreign Office speech 
and read every word of it with a sort of glum 
apathy. 

It is not surprising that the Prime Minister 
decided that night that the House had had enough 
of the Foreign Office and that he himself had 
better wind up instead of the Minister of State. 
On the previous evening the other Minister of 
State, who had been asked enough intelligent 
questions by back-benchers to give him a nice, 
bright debating speech, read another dull Foreign 
Office brief with such grim faithfulness that even 
the sleepy remnants of the Commons noticed it. 
Shortly before closing time he observed with 
pained surprise that he had ‘been set the extremely 
difficult task of finishing precisely at the hour of 
10 o’clock’—a task which falls regularly to nine 
Ministers out of ten who have to wind up debates. 
At that a Labour back-bencher called encourag- 
ingly, ‘Never mind. Read the peroration.’ And 
this, without swerving, the Minister of State did. 
It included such phrases as ‘the problems of men- 
tal and physical adjustment now confronting the 
whole of mankind,’ ‘the fantastic acceleration in 
the speed of communications,’ ‘the risks are cer- 
tainly awe-inspiring, but so are the opportunities,’ 
and ‘a firm conviction that: man’s longing for 
freedom cannot, in the end, be denied.’ I felt 
slightly less sure of it after listening to the Foreign 
Office. 

Does the Foreign Office want Summit talks or 
not? No one could possibly have been sure at the 
end of this debate. Probably it doesn’t, but is 
willing to be dragged to the Summit on certain 
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terms. Well, there is nothing wrong with that. Rt 
was in exactly this position twenty years ago, 
when Chamberlain wanted to open negotiations 
with the Italians and Eden resigned. And, in fact, 
if you want a classic study of the terms on which 
a country ought to enter high-level talks with 
another power, you might do worse than read 
Eden’s resignation speech in the Commons on 
February 21, 1938. The interesting thing is that 
the present Prime Minister‘ has obviously learned 
the lesson that Chamberlain missed; Mr. Mac- 
millan’s observations about the preparations for 
the Summit were modelled pretty closely on the 
Eden doctrine. Yet somehow or other the Foreign 
Secretary and his aides manage to give the impres- 
sion that they haven’t even discussed the matter 
with the Prime Minister—that they just possibly 
might manage to meet him at the Summit, but 
would arrange to get there by a different route. 
This is unfortunate, for it gives the Opposition 
additional opportunities for talking nonsense, and 
makes it even more difficult than usual for 
Government supporters to know what to say. 
And Heaven knows these difficulties are con- 
siderable. The panic set in after Rochdale, and 
clarity has not yet re-emerged. Now that smart, 





’ _— 
SINCE HIS RETURN from his Com- 
monwealth tour the Prime Minister 
has broadcast four times—three of 
them on television. The contrast 
with his earlier, fumbling appear- 
ances has been most marked— 
partly because, by getting people to 
ask him questions, he has escaped from the tor- 
ture of the teleprompter, a device he has never 
been able to master; partly because he has ac- 
quired a confidence on the tour that had not 
been demonstrated earlier. If this presages an end 
to the remote and uncertain leadership of the 
past year—if he now begins to take charge—the 
effect on his audiences may in the long run be 
considerable. How, then, is the concept of broad- 
casting ‘balance’ to be maintained? Giving the 
Labour Party equivalent time would obviously 
not redress it, because the Government desper- 
ately needed these broadcasts to enable Mr. 
Macmillan to cash in, politically, on the bene- 
ficial effects of his tour and to restore the con- 
fidence of his followers after Rochdale. Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, on the other hand, might reasonably 
prefer to avoid public appearances at the moment 
and to wait for a more suitable occasion. When 
his own party next faces a crisis, he would no 


doubt welcome the opportunity to try to rescue , 


it with four broadcasts—three of them on 


television. 
* * * 


1 AM NOT trying to suggest that the Prime Minister 
has abused broadcasting’s hospitality; on the con- 
trary, I shall be very pleased if his recent 
appearances have finally destroyed the old notion 
of time ‘balance.’ It is absurd to try to set off 
hour against hour—or, still more absurd, second 
against second, as in the Rochdale broadcasts. 
Obviously there remains a need for some balance 









nice-looking Mr. Bonham Carter looks like being 
adopted as a Liberal at Torrington; and nobody 
knows whether the fact that the Tory candidate 
(who won’t thank me for calling him that, as he 
wants to be known as a National-Liberal-Union- 
ist-quasi-Conservative or something similar) is 
married to a fashionable ex-model will be enough 
to offset the fact that Mr. Bonham Carter has been 
labelled as a former escort of Princess Margaret 
as well as being the brother-in-law of nice Mr. 
Jo Grimond. Once the red shoes start twinkling 
across the by-election hustings and TV rears its 
ugly lens, then indeed the poor politician is in a 
sad state. Give him another politician to fight and 
he can counter one Speaker’s Handbook with the 
appropriate countefblasts from the other. But with 
all these amateurs entering the arena it’s no joke. 

So panic runs its usual course, with the Soft 
Centre in full retreat from anything that looks 
dangerous. Haste to the Summit, with or without 
preparation. Down with the Rent Act. Especially 
now that Mr. Brooke has discovered that we are 
not all Englishmen here after all, but that there 
are Communists and Fascists about as well. Com- 
munists and Fascists! What is the world coming 
to? As a matter of fact, I don’t like it myself. 


a A Spectator’s Notebook 


to be struck; equally obviously it cannot be struck 
simply by equalising the total of time rival 
politicians spend on the air. The problem should 
be left to the two authorities, BBC and ITA, who 
are quite capable of ensuring fairness without 
outside regulations. And one of the first things 
they should do is to insist that what purport to 
be ‘press conferences’ should not be rigged to give 
the speaker an easy ride. The only one of Mr. 
Macmillan’s questioners who went after him to 
any effect was Mr. Robin Day, in Tell the People. 
The BBC’s interviewing was unforgivably mealy- 
mouthed, even by BBC standards. 
* * + 

A STATEMENT in the Defence White Paper about 
which several journals, including the Spectator, 
expressed concern was the threat of retaliation 
with nuclear weapons if the Russians launched a 
major attack with conventional weapons only. 
The Prime Minister now states that this passage 
has been misunderstood; it is not to be taken to 
refer to a war which brews up out of, say, some 
frontier incident. ‘But if 200 divisions are mobil- 
ised and are marching across Europe; if London is 
being bombed by bombers, with ordinary bombs; 
if the whole great battle has begun, we must retort; 
and what we must do now is to make it clear to 
Russia that we would retort in these circum- 
stances; otherwise you are merely inviting an 
attack.’ At first sight this argument looks reason- 
able; but is it really relevant? So long as there ap- 
peared to be a serious risk that the Russians would 
launch a full-scale attack on or through Europe 
with conventional weapons, in the way Mr. Mac- 
millan describes, the mere possibility of retaliation 
with nuclear weapons was indeed a deterrent. But 
this risk has now diminished—simply because it 
was too great a risk. Stupid though Mr. Khrush- 
chev can be, he is not now so foolish as to con- 
template launching a full-scale conventional 
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campaign on the off-chance that there will be no 
nuclear retaliation. If he decides on global war it 
will be a nuclear war; that much is certain. Mr. 
Macmillan’s ‘saver,’ therefore, does not apply. 

* * * 


IN A POLL recently conducted at Oxford and 
Cambridge among undergraduates in their third 
year, one of the questions was ‘Which periodical 
do you prefer?’ The results, published in Gemini, 
reveal that the Spectator heads the list at Oxford; 
and in the combined voting of the two univer- 
sities it comes second only to Punch. Gratifying 
though this result is, I cannot help feeling dis- 
appointment that the total of our first preference 
votes should be so much lower at Cambridge. 
Some of us who attended the senior university 
will doubtless say, “What can you expect?’; and, 
truth to tell, it came as no surprise to me that 
Oxford produced the better poll. But what I own 
surprised me was Cambridge’s poor showing— 
considering that this university was, in the not-so- 
distant past, an intellectual hotbed. Eheu fugaces! 
Gone, evidently, is the fervour of the under- 
graduate days of Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, Dr. Charles 
Hill, the Earl of Gosford, OBE (Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Minister of Defence), Mr. 
Gilbert Harding, Mr. Guy Burgess, Dr. F. L, 
Lucas and Professor Jimmy Edwards. 


* * * 


MR. VITTORIO DE SICA recently took a full page in 
a Hollywood newspaper to pay a tribute to yet 
another film version of Hemingway’s A Farewell 
to Arms. It is, he writes, ‘a masterpiece. Jennifer 
Jones is revealed as one of the world’s greatest 
actresses. For me, she is another Eleonora Duse.’ 
Duse retired from the stage when de Sica was 
seven years old: so presumably he is referring to 
her return to the stage after the First World War, 
when she was sixty-five and short of money; not 
an entirely happy come-back. Even so, I would 
have thought, she cannot have been quite as bad as 
this comparison implies. But Mr. de Sica must 
find it hard to be an objective critic. He appears 
himself in A Farewell to Arms; and Miss Jones is 
the wife of David Selznick, the producer of the 
film. Evidently Mr. de Sica has learned a lot since 
he made Bicycle Thieves. 
* * * 


I SEE from the News Chronicle that, according to 
a Gallup Poll, the proportion of electors who say 
they would vote Liberal at a general election 
has risen to 15 per cent. (nine months ago it was 
6 per cent.). Any further rise in the Libera! vote, 
I think it is safe to assume, will depend largely on 
whether the party can create the impression that 
it could conceivably be a force at Westminster. 
If the Liberals could somehow prove themselves 
capable of winning seats, they would win more 
seats. Torrington, therefore, may well turn out to 
be vital for them. What is interesting, though, is 
the dilemma in which a real Liberal resurgence 
would put Mr. Macmillan. As things are, he 
could be reasonably certain that if he held a 
general election immediately, the Liberals would 
lose even what little they now have. But vis-a-vis 
Labour, this would be a disastrous time for an 
election. The longer the Government can hold 
on, it is being argued, the better chance there is 
of recovering prestige, and of Labour making a 
mess of things in opposition. But the longer the 
Government holds on, the greater the opportunity 
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there will be for the Liberals to find their feet 
(and possibly their seats) at by-elections and the 
greater the possibility that they will be able to 
present themselves as an effective third force in 
twelve months’ time. 
* * - 

‘SHOULD A SOCIALIST,” Tom Driberg asked in 
Reynolds News last Sunday, apropos Time and 
Tide, ‘regret the death of a reactionary newspaper 
or periodical? When the Socialist Common- 
wealth is established, presumably such publica- 
tions will, with other agencies of the old order, 
wither away.’ Mr. Driberg then goes on to lament 
that Reynolds News ‘is bought by only one in 
every thirty people who voted Labour in 1955.’ 
The other twenty-nine, I should think, are under- 
standably nauseated by such cant—especially 
coming from a man who, as the first William 
Hickey, made his own reputation on the Daily 
Express, aS a protégé of that great herald of the 
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Socialist Commonwealth dawn, Lord Beaver- 
brook. 
* * + 

I DO NoT ENVY Mr. Edwin Muir his task in 
deciding which three unknown British poets are 
to be hauled from obscurity, in order that their 
works may be published in a book by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode; I imagine that he will be inun- 
dated with contributions long before the deadline 
of April 23. Although I do not feel it is quite 
as hard to get into print as most aspiring poets 
believe, it is none the less a public-spirited gesture 
of the publishers, and I hope it will be successful. 
What with the Guinness awards for unpublished 
poetry (the Cheltenham Prizes, for which entries 
have to be in by June 2 to the Festival Organiser, 
Cheltenham Town Hall) and with Schweppes 
backing a Royal Court play, patronage is come 
again. 

PHAROS 


City Ways 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


T. Hitpa’s was a place where they had big 
Gaia and little girls, but little boys only. All 
categories appeared to be heavily represented. 
My bewilderment on the first day, sharpened by 
the severe bite a boy called John Skelton gave me, 
went on for a long time. I was a solitary in school 
hours, coming to life only at tea-time, an occasion 
often delayed by voluntary/compulsory service 
in the cloakroom, where I was retained in order 
to tie the laces of those unable or unwilling to 
secure their: own outdoor shoes. Thereafter I 
would play with the children of my parents’ 
friends, including a Roman Catholic lad who 
traumatised me by telling me that God was always 
about and by showing me his set of images. Of 
my pastoresses and mistresses I remember best 
Miss Crampton, who taught French among many 
other things and kept saying, ‘Le shat: the cat’— 
one of those pictures from the past that seem never 
to lose their freshness. I fell in love with Miss 
Barr, whom I see now as a tall, Eton-cropped 
figure of improbable elegance. She took English, 
and it is here, perhaps, that we can date my first 
devotion to the glories of our literature. 

It was at Norbury College that I became aware 
of the vast free entertainment that school life 
usually represents. Handwork was my only 
worry: my cardboard bus and plywood cigarette 
box never got off the drawing-board and this 
humiliated me. In everything else I was fine. 
From Babington I learnt the chief basic rhymes 
and enough rude words to hold my end up in 
conversation. I made Hall cry in a playground 
fight. Taylor and I discussed the works of Percy 
F. Westerman and Ian Hay. With Dominy I 
would go as far as Streatham Astoria to see 
Richard Barthelmess or Gary Cooper on the 
screen, the Paramount Tiller Girls or Troise and 
his Mandoliers (vocalist: Don Carlos) in the 





The second article in this series, on March 
14, will be by John Betjeman. 








stage show. I took forty minutes to make four 
not out in a pick-up game, played left-back for 
the 3rd XI against St. Joseph’s and was last but 
one in the 440 Under-Twelve. I fell in love— 
alas, to no more purpose than before—with the 
headmaster’s daughter, a gay girl who had a 
fringe and liked Gracie Fields and Henry Hall. 

Mr. Waller used to read books out when he 
should have been teaching us English. They were 
about the war (‘I’ve copped it in the back, sir’) 
or lethal espionage in Eastern Europe (‘for God’s 





sake shoot me and have done with it’). He left 
after a time and Mr. Ashley came, bringing with 
him Alfred Noyes, The Merchant of Venice and 
essays to do with Beauty. Once we all had to 
write a poem in blank verse about the miracle 
of St. Sophia. Mine was ninety-nine lines long 
and Mr. Ashley said it was the best. I began liking 
English for its own sake. About: that time my 
first published work of fiction, a 300-word story 
called ‘The Sacred Rhino of Uganda,’ came out 
in the school magazine. In it a certain Captain 
Hartly, evidently less well up in Ugandan meurs 
than a ‘veteran hunter’ had any right to be, shot 
the rhino and was instantly set upon by some 
‘native worshippers’ it had. He got away with his 
life, I forget how. These events were recounted in 
taut impressionistic prose: ‘He clutches at his 
side . . . pitches forward . . . unconscious. . . .” 
With this the initial, experimental period of my 
writing came to an end. 

Ia 1934 I appeared at the City of London 
School, a large, rather oppressively dignified 
building on the Victoria Embankment. It had 
lots of identical passages-and a vast agoraphobic 
playground filled with self-possessed boys in 
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black coats and striped trousers. At this time I 
was an undersized, law-abiding, timid person. 
Fear made me vomit on the first few mornings 
but I quickly found that this was excessive. 
Nobody ever used me unkindly, except perhaps 
King (Science III) who at tuck-shop time every 
morning would greet me with ‘Hallo, Curly’ and 
ruffle my hair, which I currently wore in two 
brilliantined flaps. His bearing, the tone of his 
voice and the redness of his own hair made me 
afraid to punch him. I was soon reconciled, 
however, and began to be fascinated by the social 
possibilities of this immense new environment. 
My fellows, I saw dimly, were drawn from a 
wide variety of social strata: accents varied from 
those that discomforted me to those that made 
me feel superior. But example at once taught me 
to put such attitudes aside. To be accepted you 
had only to be amiable; to be liked you needed 
pre-eminently to be able to raise a laugh occa- 
sionally—but here the most vapid clowning 
served as well as wit. 

Efficient mimics of the staff were especially 
highly regarded. I developed an imitation of the 
headmaster: ‘Get it right, not wrong. Black, not 
white. Cat, not dog.’ This measure had the 
double advantage of securing esteem and pro- 
viding a counterpoise to the terrified veneration 
I felt for my original. As at every school one 
ever hears about, the masters were imitable 
eccentrics almost to a man. This can only partly 
be put down to the stylising effects teaching has 
on demeanour. What is also at work in this 
situation is the nature of the observer. To the pre- 
pubertial eye all grown-up behaviour is so fan- 
tastic as to defeat discrimination; the youth in 
his last year or two at school is already taking 
out naturalisation papers for the adult world. It 
is the boy in his early teens who sees that world 
with the delighted, faintly hostile astonishment 
of the tourist, who is entertained to the limits of 
endurance by its quaint tribal customs, its 
grotesque ritual dances, its capering, scowling, 
gesticulating witch-doctors. And if he later be- 
comes a novelist he must strive to recapture, not 
indeed the undifferentiating vision of childhood, 
but the adolescent's coldly wondering stare. 

However that may be, I shall never forget Mr. 
Marsh sucking the earpiece of his glasses, or Mr. 
Penn accusing us all of having eaten his biscuits, 
or Mr. Carruthers’s imperturbability when Rum- 
sey and I dropped the suitcase of broken glass 
—a long-treasured riot-mechanism—at the back 
of the room. I remember these things not as facts, 
but as little mental films with a complete set of 
sound-effects. The most noteworthy figure of all, 
I realise now, was Mr. Copping, who played (one 
at a time) the flute and the double-bass, who 
spoke with an Attic Greek accent of the fifth 
century, who once captivated us all by replying 
with incomparable, table-turning deftness to a 
disingenuous question from Rigden about castra- 
tion: ‘I don’t know whether any of you have 
ever been to a horse-fair,’ the answer led off— 
I can hear those Periclean tones now. As I do 
so I marvel at the way the 1938 version of Mr. 
Copping still seems older than the 1958 version 
of me, a trick of time which will no doubt remain 
as effective in 1978. 

My education, pursued with some obduracy by 
the masters, was filled out and humanised by 
the other boys. From Moses I learnt about Fats 
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Waller and Charles Morgan; from Bateman, air- 
pistols and the dating of girls; from Lightfoot, 
Borodin and Rimsky-Korsakov; from Williams- 
Ashman, upper-middle-class life, comprising the 
possession of actual pictures (not reproductions) 
by living artists, the voluntary reading of The 
Oxford Book of French Verse, and the notion 
of foreign travel. But at this distance it is people 
like Wybrow that I recall with most reverence; 
Wybrow, that great rampager and heresiarch, 
loping through the cloisters with one hand ready 
to dart out in assault, the other clutched inward 
for defence, his whole being permanently 
gathered for the delivery of a jeering guffaw, his 
ravaged face and elbowing, shoving demeanour 
an advertisement of instinctive revolt. He treated 
me tolerantly enough and got into the habit of 
yelling ‘Hiya, Sergeant Delius’ when I appeared, 
in allusion to my OTC rank: and my imitation 
of the composer ‘three months before the end’— 
a popular request item at that time. Whenever 
I remember Wybrow I am saddened at the 
thought of all that pulsating violence going to 
waste in commerce or trade, instead of enlivening 
the culture pages of a Sunday: newspaper. 

I moved into the sixth form, which meant that 
I could use the front entrance, go out to lunch 
at the Lyons’ near Blackfriars Bridge, and be 
harangued slightly by Mr. Copping, in his in- 
carnation as my junior housemaster, for hardly 
ever turning up at the sports ground. I pointed 
out that this amenity was situated in the far side 
of London from my home and that attendance 
there of any but minimal frequency would inter- 
fere with my studies. (Inwardly I congratulated 
myself on the fact that athletic, equally with in- 
tellectual, deficiency had no effect on one’s 
schoolfellows’ attitude.) In fact I liked having 
my studies interfered with, but by disruptives of 
my own choosing: trying to paint in water- 
colour, reading up on Dadaism, finding out about 
architecture—three branches of endeavour I pur- 
sued not far, but far enough to last me for the 
rest of my life. 1 also wrote some poetry; a long 
thing called ‘Prelude’ was foisted on the magazine 
editor. It was.a kind of suburbanite’s Waste Land 
tizzied up with bits of Wilde. In the same issue 
or thereabouts there was a story about the war 
in Spain by the secretary of the school branch of 
the League of Nations Union. I joined this or- 
ganisation. Meetings were held in concert with 
the City of London School for Girls. 

It was a great surprise when, in the summer 
of 1939, one or two people suggested to me that 
there might be going to be a war with Germany. 
1 had not had time to think this over when we 
were abruptly evacuated to Marlborough. The 
haversack rations in the train were delicious, far 
better than those we had got used to on OTC field 
days. Out of the window everything began to 
look very countrified and was still looking it as 
we drew into Marlborough, which turned out to 
be in Wiltshire. Accommodation was hastily or- 
ganised: billets in the town for the majority, 
barns with army-type beds in them for a select 
band that included me. During the next few days 
I ate about twenty tins of sweetened condensed 
milk, the discarded residue of my companions’ 
train rations. My appetite sharpened by the 
country air, I also ate a good deal in the dining- 
hall of Marlborough College, an institution few 
of us had previously had cause to know about. 
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After one such meal, at which the sixth-formers 
had acted as waiters (in anticipation of Christmas 
Day in the army), I was standing talking to my 
friend Richenberg near the front gate of the 
college. A fifth-former called Horwood, whom 
we both knew slightly, came over to us. 

‘You've heard, have you?’ Horwood asked. 
‘He’s taken Danzig and bombed Warsaw.’ 

“Are you sure?’ 

‘Just came over the wireless. I got it off one 
of the cooks.’ 

After a moment, Richenberg said: “Well, any- 
way, I should say we’ve got a fair chance of 
beating him.’ 

‘A fair chance?’ I echoed. ‘We'll wipe him up.’ 

They both looked at me. ‘They reckon his air 
force is pretty hot, Horwood said. ‘And his 
tanks.’ 

“Well, we've got an air force and tanks, haven't 
we?’ 

‘Not like he’s got, according to what I read.’ 








‘The Polish army isn’t mechanised; Richen- 
berg said. 

‘But we've been sending them stuff for months 
now.” 

“We haven't got enough stuff for ourselves.’ 

‘Oh, nonsense,’ I said. 

One of them said “We'll see’ or something of 
the kind and the conversation shifted, probably 
to what school life would henceforward be like. 
This question, with its attachments of home- 
sickness and selfish anxiety, interested me more 
than British military supplies to Poland, though 
I was to recall Richenberg’s Jine on this. when, 
years later, I happened to see a list of the ‘stuff’ 
Chamberlain’s Government had actually sent: 
the largest item was four.gun-turrets and mount- 
ings for a Polish light cruiser. At the time, the 
colloquy I have tried to re-create did not. have 
on me the effect it should have had. I did not 
reflect that Horwood, a boy with no pretensions 
to being ‘well-informed,’ might be considered to 
have shown me up as naive and complacent. Nor 
did 1 then take occasion to execrate those of 
my parents’ friends who knew people at the office 
who had got chatting in the train to-chaps who 
had been told confidentially. by someone in the 
know that Germany’s economy would not stand 
a six months’ war, or who had been drinking at 
the golf club with a fellow whose brother-in-law 
had driven his car into—guess what?—a card- 
board tank on a road near Vienna. But after all, 
the Poles, not to mention the French, were at 
the moment still in the field. 

With commendable speed, the City of London 
School tackled the dual task of turning itself 
into a boarding school and using the same class- 
rooms, sports facilities, chapel, sanatorium and 
goodness knows what else as another boarding 
school. None of the masters showed signs of the 
appalling extra burden of work, replete with 
boredom and irritation, they must have had to 
shoulder. The boys at any rate were happy as 
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the result of novel surroundings, kind and indul- 
gent treatment from their billet-landladies and a 
whole new world of illegality to explore. They 
received little comfort or friendliness from the 
Marlborough College boys, who remained, apart 
from some contact between squash champions 
and the like, entirely aloof. The unlooked-for 
descent of 600 or 700 London day-boys, many 
of them noisy and tatterdemalion, was no gift 
from the gods, but after a time some host-like 
gestures, in the form of joint debates or even 
invitations to tea, might reasonably have been 
expected. None were made to my knowledge in 
the five terms I was at school in Marlborough. 
During that period I spent two minutes in con- 
versation with Marlborough boys; they were 
acquaintances of Richenberg’s, now captain of 
the school. When I look back on that whole 
situation, it appears to me very surprising, and 
I would give much to be able to see, in retrospect, 
the figure of Wybrow ranging contumeliously 
across the front court of the college, kicking a 
Marlborough prefect’s rolled umbrella out of his 
hand or jostling an important parent at the gate. 
But he had left us at the end of that summer. 

These reflections, like so many others, did not 
occur to me at the time. I was busy finding out 
that organised games, even if approached late in 
life, were enjoyable and could be fitted plausibly 
enough into a mode of existence that also in- 
cluded Mozart and Louis Armstrong. I joined 
the chapel choir, and singing in four-part har- 
mony revealed itself.as the apex, still unrivalled 
in my experience, of non-sensual pleasures. The 
rural attractions were tremendous, imparting a 
kind of zest to adolescent melancholy, and to this 
day my every attempt to visualise a generic 
country scene calls up some image of Marl- 
borough. The barn where I ate all the condensed 
milk was ‘soon evacuated; half a dozen of us 
established ourselves in a cottage on the Bath 
road. Here there were conversations with Richen- 
berg and Rose that. afforded an optimistic pre- 
view of the -university. It was in this direction 
that our lives were now bending themselves, and 
there, in due course, we eventually departed, my 
two companions going into residence in October, 
1940, myself in the following April. I was de- 
layed, I used to plead, by having switched from 
classics to English, and also by being forced to 
take Higher Certificate three years running. | 
passed all three times, naturally, but by a steadily 
decreasing margin. By 1945 or so. I should prob- 
ably have been failing altogether. 

Life at a large day school in a large city em- 
bodies a freedom which I should guess to be 
unique, a freedom based on heterogeneity. Where 
there is no orthodoxy there can be no conformity 
and no intolerance. This was certainly true of the 
City of London School. I have never in my life 


- known a community where factions of any kind 


were less in evidence, where differences of class, 
upbringing, income group and religion counted 
for so little. In: particular, although perhaps 15 
per cent. of the boys were Jewish, not a single 
instance of even the mildest anti-semitism came 
to my attention in the seven years I was a pupil 
there. The academic teaching was of a standard 
not easily to be surpassed, but more important 
still was that lesson about how to regard one’s 
fellows, a lesson not delivered but enacted. 
Thanks indeed for that. 
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The Reason Why 


By HENRY KERBY, MP 


Last week Christopher Hollis urged, in an article, ‘What shall we do next time?,’ that 
‘the most important task for the electors at the moment is to smash the prestige of the 
two party machines.’ As this attitude is widespread, we have asked two MPs to diagnose 
what is the matter with their parties: this week, Henry Kerby, Conservative MP for 
Arundel and Shoreham; next week, Desmond Donnelly, Labour MP for Pembroke. 


QUEEZE all the comfort possible out of the 
G statistics, distort them, turn them inside out, 
demonstrate that the Socialists are not increasing 
their percentage of votes by very much, swear 
that at a general election voters would by-pass 
the Liberal candidates on the grounds that the 
party has no policy and could not form a govern- 
ment: you still come back to the ugly fact that 
the Socialists are on the up-and-up and the Con- 
servatives are on the down-and-down. The facts 
are inescapable. It is no use saying ‘Don’t be 
gloomy’ or ‘Lots of things can happen yet.’ What 
is needed is a critical examination of the Govern- 
ment’s performance and in what way those who 
voted Conservative in 1951 and 1955 feel the 
Conservative Party has failed them. Electors do 
not change sides out of sheer cussedness or be- 
cause they think the other side should be ‘given 
a chance.’ They act as they do for definite 
reasons. 

One reason is undoubtedly that the present 
Government has failed to lighten the burden of 
taxation. Those families dependent on salaries 
and fixed incomes are on the whole worse off 
than they were five years ago. Inflation has 
cracked them far harder than the wage-earning 


trade unionist who has been well cared for by 
his determined organisers. What about death 
duties? A continuing capital levy amounting to 
a penal attack on savings is simply not in the 
Conservative tradition. Voters brought up to re- 
spect thrift can have but little respect for a 
government that grabs private capital and spends 
it as income. 

A third point of extreme bitterness is purchase 
tax. Four Conservative Chancellors in succession 
have been urged to remove the more grotesque 
anomalies and to accept the truth that to tax 
such items of domestic equipment as vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, electric: mixers and 
refrigerators is to put a<premium, on drudgery 
and waste in the home, But nothing has been 
done. And is:it reasonable to inflate the prices 
of kitchen equipment by taxing them? 

Year by year more holidaymakers go abroad. 
They return with clear ideas on roads. If the 
French, the Belgians, the Italians and the Ger- 
mans can grapple with road congestion and at 
least go half-way towards solving the problem, 
why is the British Government hamstrung? 

What about rising prices? At the bar of the 
local Tom says to Harry: ‘They acted too late. 
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And when they did act they had no choice but 
to be drastic. They should have taken hold of 
the problem of inflation and of the pound 
eighteen months before. They did not do so be- 
cause they were afraid of.the unions.’ To which 
Harry replies: ‘Bless me if I can see where free- 
dom and liberty come in these days, what with 
victimisation, private courts set up by the unions 
and the TUC ordering the Government to toe-the- 
line or else.’ It is perfectly true that the Conserva- 
tive Party has endeavoured, ever since the days 
of Disraeli, to appeal to all classes, but there is 
no future in leaning so far to the Left that the 
Middle and Right, which are the traditional sup- 
porters of the party, look elsewhere in anger. 

To what extent do foreign and Commonwealth 
affairs influence elections? That is hard to 
answer. But there can be no doubt that the mass 
of the electorate is strongly opposed to what it 
considers obstinacy and umrealism on the part 
of Mr. Dulles towards Russia. Most people who 
think independently of what is dished out by 
radio and TV have lived with danger too long 
not to accept the truth that thorough preparation 
is required before talks with the Kremlin. can 
achieve a positive and enduring purpose. But they 
do not believe the outlook. is hopeless or that the 
United Kingdom should be constantly taking its 
cue from the American State Department, which 
has been proved wrong and dangerously wrong 
in the past. 

Again, how does the Government come out 
of the export business? The Russians are deter- 
mined to raise their living standards quickly. And 
why not? Why should British factories and wage- 
earners not profit from the Russian and satellite 
markets? The ‘shopping list’ or embargo appears 
to be out of date and unrealistic. 
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Cyprus has angered 
many electors. They insist 
that the first and foremost 
task of the British Govern- 
ment is to govern, to re- 
store the rule of law and 
to win the support of 
reasonable Cypriots, both 
Greek and Turkish, with a 
view to establishing ulti- 
mate self-government. It is 
not the business of the 
Government to hobnob 
either with the Greek or 
with the Turkish Govern- 
ment, still less to toy with 
‘partition,’ which has never 
succeeded anywhere yet, 
until EOKA has been exterminated and citizens 
can go about their daily tasks without fear. Its 
handling of Cyprus has not earned the Govern- 
ment marks for good conduct. 

What is the matter with the Colonial Office; 
why do British Guiana, British Honduras, Malta, 
Kenya, Cyprus and so many others erupt? In 
the tragic case of Ghana the Government was too 
far committed to disengage except by complete 
withdrawal. But the prospect of another Haiti 
or San Domingo resulting from Britain’s head- 
long rush does not suggest that the judgment of 
the Colonial Office is either sound or, in the long 
run, calculated to serve the best interests of the 
indigenous inhabitants. And it is surprising how 
many voters have at one time or another gone 
ashore at Accra, Lagos or Freetown and have at 
least some insight into African Negro life. 

Again, one is asked how it is that the German 
Government can refuse to pay for the BAOR 
British forces who are fulfilling two functions. 


DANGER 
LUDO AHEAD 











They are there to remind the Germans that they 
did not win the war, in case there should be any 
repetition of the allegory that gave birth to 
Hitler. They are also there to protect West Ger- 
many from attack. On both grounds the German 
people ought to foot the bill. That they can refuse 
to do so strikes many people as rank bad busi- 
ness management on the part of the British 
Government; and, while £50 million may not be 
a great deal where governments are concerned, 
that very sum was apparently enough to cause 
Mr. Thorneycroft’s resignation. And if £50 
million is collected, as it ought to be, would it 
not go some way towards alleviating the burden 
of surtax or of reducing the more penal and 
damaging items of purchase tax? 

Of the larger issues too many have been 
handled as though the Conservative Party had 
been injected with the Socialist virus. Of the 
smaller items, for instance the treatment of 
British citizens evicted from Egypt and the luke- 
warm attitude towards the French in their 
struggle in Algeria, pawkiness and hesitation 
have been the signs. Neither commends itself to 
a large body of electors tired of vacillations, sick 
of seeing the British heritage being parcelled out 
to all and sundry and fed up with the glib willing- 
ness to carve up British sovereignty for the 
benefit of ‘international’ organisations. 

It is not the magnetic personalities of Moira, 
Ludo, Manuela and the Colonel that have egged 
on the voters to kick the Government in the 
pants, but widespread disillusionment at Conser- 
vative management. It is always on the cards that 
Gaitskell or Bevan or Wilson will drop some 
tremendous brick, but most of us would sooner 
the Conservative Party was re-elected on its 
merits, not on the archaic and dangerous short- 
comings of the Socialists. 


Russians at Play 


By 3. 


to be reasonably well informed about the high- 
lights of Soviet politics. And he usually, too, has 
a pretty fair notion about the general objections, 
from the ordinary man’s point of view, to 
totalitarian rule. The actual flavour and feeling 
of life under the Soviet system are not so easily 
conveyed. But a lot can be done by seeing what 
is officially written about various ordinary ex- 
periences which might be thought unpolitical. 

As the advertisements for next year’s holiday 
tours begin to appear in the British press it oc- 
curred to me to look at the Soviet attitude to, and 
organisation of, what is covered by the word 
‘tourism.’ If you turn to the article ‘Tourism’ in 
volume 43 of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia 
(passed by the censor on August 13, 1956) you 
find the following rather discouraging remarks: 

In the USSR tourism is not only a means of 
acquiring knowledge of the mother country and 
other countries but also a constituent part of 
physical culture—one of the means used for 
Communist training of the masses, 

. . . For the purpose of propagating tourism 
among the workers, especially amongst the 
youth, in 1939 the badge ‘Tourist of the USSR’ 
was instituted; candidates for this badge are 


th is possible for the ordinary English reader 


E. M. 


required to fulfil theoretical and practical norms 
in tourism and undertake a test journey. In 1949 
sports norms in tourism were introduced and 
also sports grades similar to those in other 
forms of sport (including the title ‘Master of 
Sport’) and tourism was included in the united 
all-union sports scheme, 


The badges and titles are hard-earned, at that. 
The booklet Tourist Itineraries in the USSR (pub- 
lished by the All-Union Central Council of Trade 
Unions in 1956) gives the following instructions : 


For participation in tourist journeys it is 
necessary to have a tourist voucher. . . . Can- 
cellation of vouchers is not recognised and 
money will not be refunded. Changing the 
period for which the voucher is valid is not 
allowed, There is no compensation for late 
arrival on a tourist itinerary or for departure 
before the tour is completed. .. . 


Tourist bases organise and conduct training 
of holders of the badge ‘Tourist of the USSR’ 
where the conditions of work and location of 
the bases make this possible. To obtain the 
badge ‘Tourist of the USSR’ it is necessary to 
have medical permission for participation in the 
expeditions and a certificate of the first grade 
of the GTO [the paramilitary training scheme 
‘Ready for Labour and Defertice’]. Tourists who 
have fulfilled the established norms and require- 
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ments receive the badge ‘Tourist of the 
USSR.’ 

The tourist must arrive at the first point of 
the tourist itinerary exactly at the time stated 
on the voucher. If the tourist arrives late and 
his group has gone on to the next point he must 
catch up with the party at his own expense. . . 
Movement on the tourist itinerary is to be 
effected in an organised manner in conformity 
with the established procedure for the main- 
tenance of tourists on a specific itinerary. Wil- 
ful change of itinerary or following of the 
itinerary individually, outside the group, is not 
allowed. . . . On arrival at a tourist base all 
tourists must familiarise themselves with the 
regulations. . . . In cases of malicious infringe- 
ment of the regulations of the internal routine 
the directors are entitled to dismiss the offenders 
from the tourist base without compensation for 
the unused days. 

The booklet gives a ‘Specimen Daily Routine 
at Tourist Bases’ : 

7. a.m. reveille, 7.0-8.0 a.m. gymnastics and 
morning toilet, 8.0-10.0 a.m. breakfast, 10.0-2.0 
p.m. excursion, 2.0-4.0 p.m. lunch, 4.0-7.0 p.m. 
rest, 7.0-9.0 p.m. supper, 8.0-11.0 p.m. cultural 
mass arrangements, 11.0 p.m. sleep. 

Life at the Tourist Bases is real and earnest. 
And though some of its rigours merely recall 
those willingly suffered by visitors to holiday 
camps in Britain, Butlin veterans will be quick 
to remark a difference in tone. The ‘Regulations 
for the Internal Routine at Tourist Bases’ include 
such points as: 

A tourist base accommodates tourists in 
buildings or in tents. Claims to allocation of a 
separate room or tent cannot be recognised. . . . 
At the tourist base it is forbidden to appear in 
the dining-room, study and other official rooms 
of the tourist base in shorts and vest... . 

At night time (from 11.0 p.m. until reveille) 
it is forbidden to leave the tourist base and 
tourists are not allowed in other people’s rooms 
or tents. . . . On excursions and during the time 
of expeditions tourists must carry out the orders 
of the excursion guides and instructors, and on 
expeditions without instructors—the orders of 
the senior member of the group. During ex- 
peditions wilful departure of tourists from the 
group is strictly prohibited. 

The tours from these bases, as we have seen, 
are compulsory. Nor do all of them sound as if 
they compensate for the harsh life of the rank- 
and-file holidaymaker. The same booklet gives 
examples of tours. One ten-day stay at the 
Borodino Base (costing 266 roubles—i.e. almost 
exactly the then monthly minimum wage) in- 
cludes such items as: 


Tourists visit the local collective farm 
‘Borodino.’ More than thirty members of this 
collective farm have been decorated with orders 
and medals for the excellent potato harvests and 
the field team-leader Ermakov has been awarded 
the title Hero of Socialist Labour. 

The potatoes may be all they should be and 
Comrade Ermakov a most worthy citizen. But 
after a day spent looking at first one then the 
other one feels that an inmate, 
thinking of how differently 
things are arranged for the 
party bosses at Yalta and 
Sochi, might easily give way 
enough to find himself ex- 
pelled from the Tourist Base 
—if only (under Section f. of 
the regulations) for ‘appearing 
in a state of intoxication’ on 
a surreptitiously purchased 
bottle of Ermakov’s prize 
potato vodka. 
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The Day the Lama Came to Tea 


By JOHN IRWIN 


y first thought on reading The Third Eye 
Mis. ‘Can this be true?’; my second, ‘I hope 
it is.’ Here was a tale of magic powers, born of 
strange experience; here was someone filled with 
a wisdom never known to Western man, and 
declining in the Orient. Before it was too late, I 
must meet this Lama, to ask him a thousand 
questions; to be shown a hundred wonders. 

From my publishers, Secker and Warburg, I 
learnt that he was a recluse who saw few, if any, 
people other than his own small circle, but that 
if I cared to send a letter it would be forwarded. 
I wrote, and waited. Some three weeks later I was 
awakened by the telephone ringing at seven 
o'clock in the morning. A female voice told me 
that Dr. Lobsang Rampa had received my letter, 
and the stars indicated that he should call to have 
tea with me at 3.7 p.m. on the following Wednes- 
day. This was exciting news. ‘A Lama to tea?’ my 
wife said. ‘I wonder if Fortnums stock yak 
butter?’ They don’t. 

At exactly 3.7 p.m. a taxi drew up; in it was a 
man over six feet high, bald and clean shaven, 
wearing a saffron cloak and a blue skirt, under 
which were brown woollen socks and sandals on 
a pair of very big feet. He was as Western a man 
as I had ever seen, and we endured three hours 
of bewildering embarrassment. Saying, ‘In my 








country it is the custom to bring a gift to a strange 
home,’ he presented my wife with a small package 
wrapped in tissue paper. He told us that he had 
made the nine Chinese figures, carved in wood, 
in a tableau of a trial scene. It is by me as I write, 
inscribed ‘To Mr. and Mrs. Irwin.’ He told us he 
had carved it himself. That gave us something to 
talk about, while I recovered from the shock of 
knowing that this tall, pale, white man with a 


west-country accent was not a Lama. What was. 


he? Impossible to say ‘Come off it, Lobsang!’ 

Almost every sentence he spoke was prefaced 
by ‘In-my country.’ He implied that he had to be 
very careful of seeing strangers because of some 
obscure Communist threat. He had stomach 
trouble, he said, as a result of his captivity during 
the war, and for tea he ate slice after slice of 
very thin brown bread and butter. He told us that 
all his fingers had been broken by the Japanese, 
and held out his large hands with unshaped 
knuckles. The naughty thought flashed through 
my mind, ‘How did he carve those delicate figures 
with those hands?’ He talked a lot about my aura, 
and described the colours which suggested tran- 
quillity to him, explaining the ‘Line of Life’ as a 
purple-coloured thread. He held his hands about 
six inches from my wife’s and asked me if I could 
see the purple coloured threads passing between 
their finger tips. I couldn't. 

We then talked about the sales of his book. He 


clearly set great store by the profits he hoped for 
from the American sales. I expected him to hint 
at some television publicity to help his sales, but 
he made no such suggestion. Why, then, had he 
come? He seemed a gentle person, and though 
completely lost in this fantastic role he was play- 
ing he was harmless and very lonely. Did he write 
the book or not? I could not ask him, but some 
evidence has come later that either he did or he 
had control of some other person who could 
write. He told me I had clairvoyant powers, which 
I should use with a crystal ball. He offered to 
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instruct me in the technique, and, three days later, 
I received an article written in exactly the same 
easy-to-read style as The Third Eye, describing 
a method of crystal-gazing. He was a sad man 
and, while I am sure that he had no magic powers 
or strange knowledge, if he wrote this book he 
certainly has remarkable imagination. But I do 
not think that any reasonable person could meet 
him and not draw some of the conclusions now re- 
ported. Nobody, I feel, could believe that he was 
Tibetan, or Chinese. Nobody could believe that 
he is, or ever had been, a Lama. I could not even 
believe that he is, or ever had been, a surgeon. Is 
the man who came to tea a spoofer, on his own, or 
is he a pathetic puppet at the centre of an organ- 
ised deception? I do not know, but I am 
astonished that he should have got away with it. 


: Q Quail at Querryton Q 


By STRIX 


N most of his compatriots, and many of mine, 

the first-hand accounts of Mr. Eisenhower 
setting out for a day’s quail-hunting seem to have 
aroused disapproval coupled, on this side of the 
Atlantic, with a vague feeling of incomprehen- 
sion. Although quail, in small numbers and I 
think only as visitors, are found in the British 
Isles, they have not the status of game-birds and 
are indeed protected by law. What (some people 
must have wondered) happens when you shoot 
quail? What are the mule-waggons in aid of, and 
why were the FBI outriders mounted on horses? 

On these matters, as indeed on almost all 
others, my information is out of date; but it so 
happens that I did devote the last days of 1929 
and the first of 1930 to the sport to which the 
President’s addiction has caused so much com- 
ment, and in me the reports and the photographs 
of his departure on safari aroused only nostalgia. 

* * * 

I had my brief encounter with quail at 
Querryton, in Alabama. Although recorded in 
my game-book, the name does not appear in the 
1949 edition of Webster’s Geographical Dic- 
tionary and, since I cannot recall even a village 
in the fairly large tract of uplands over which 
we shot, I think -Querryton must have been the 
name of the plantation on which we were based. 
(Should these words bring me a furious letter 
from the Querryton Chamber of Commerce, I 
apologise in advance to a thriving municipality 
of whose existence my ignorance is difficult to 
excuse.) 

My host was a Boston lawyer, a man with 
whom I had little in common but who was ex- 
ceedingly kind to me. He was a rich man, and his 
private railway coach, standing in a siding, was 
the source from which the renovated plantation- 
house was victualled; I think the house stood 
empty for the rest of the year. The only other 
person present was a lawyer from New Orleans, 
a very boring man, who luckily got a sore bottom 
after his first day out and took little further part 
in the sport. 

Every morning at nine o'clock we mounted 
ponies and rode off under a cloudless sky through 
wild. but not intimidating country. Patches of 
cotton and sugar-cane alternated with swamps 


and tracts of scrub; there were little hills and 
gullies, and the landscape, bathed in unbroken 
sunshine, was pleasantly varied. Occasionally we 
passed a cluster of shacks housing under- 
privileged but immensely cheerful negroes; there 
were, in those days, no white inhabitants at all 
in the district. 

Behind us jolted a cart in which, like the 
cheetahs of a hunting rajah, rode the reserve pairs 
of pointers. The cart, which also carried our 
sandwiches and spare kit, was in charge of Hog 
and Oscar, the nicest of men. The third member 
of our retinue, who took me out racoon-hunting 
one night, was called, not inappositely, Fluke. 

Meanwhile the two pointers which were work- 
ing ranged tirelessly to and fro across our axis 
of advance. I was greatly impressed by their 
powers of endurance; they not only worked 
faster, but they seemed to be able to go on work- 
ing for longer without tiring than their opposite 
numbers over whom I had shot grouse in Scot- 
land. This was just as well, for the quail were 
few and far between. 

+ + * 

The quail is a smaller bird than the partridge 
but the coveys are (or were that year in Alabama) 
large. They sit very tight, usually near a thick 
patch of cover towards which they invariably fly. 
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A NUMEROUS body of the inhabitants of Dublin 
assembled on the 20th February, to take into con- 
sideration the proposed measures of coercion for 
Ireland. An attempt was made, by a person named 
Walsh, to procure a resolution in favour of a declara- 
tion of rights, somewhat similar to the one adopted 
by the Americans at the commencement of their 
Revolution. The more temperate part of the meeting, 
however, objected to this proposal; and it was with- 
drawn, after a good deal of clamour. Resolutigns were 
then passed containing a strong protest against Earl 
Grey’s projected measure, and declaring that it was 
brought forward without due examination into the 
state of the country, which by no means warranted 
such an unconstitutional enactment. The leading 
gentlemen at this meeting were lawyers and merchants 
of great respectability, and the tone of socstetens 
and proceedings was temperate and firm. 
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The rocks of the earth’s crust act as weak magnets. Their 
magnetic fields, added to the earth’s normal field, give highs 
and lows which can suggest the existence of underground 
structures. Airborne magnetic surveying was first used as a 
submarine spotting device during the war, and has since 
been adapted to oil finding. A special magnetometer, placed 
in the tail of an aeroplane or towed behind it in a ‘bird’, 
continuously records changes in the earth’s field. When 
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plotted, these changes can be used for the deduction of 
the underground structure. 

Though the evidence of a magnetic record must be.amplified 
by other methods, the airborne magnetometer is useful for 
very rapid reconnaissance, especially in jungle or marine 
areas where access is difficult. 

Today the need is for geophysical instruments of ever 
greater precision. 
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When one of the dogs made a point we cantered 
up, dismounted, drew our guns out of the 
cavalry-style ‘buckets’ in which they travelled, and 
took station one on each side of the statuesque 
but quivering dog. 

Though reluctant to get up at all, quail do so 
with an even greater and more disconcerting 
unanimity than partridges; the whole covey seems 
to burst like a grenade, and you need not blame 
yourself too severely for not getting a right and 
left. The birds fly, scattering as they do so, only 
a short distance, but since they always make for 
thick cover it is not as easy as the tyro expects 
to reestablish contact with the covey. In a week 
we only got 123, our best day being twenty-five; 
I cannot, at this long distance of time, remember 
whether it was supposed to be a good year or a 
bad year for quail. 

* + * 


But it was as a way of life rather than as a 
sport that quail-hunting lingers in my memory. 
Those long days in the saddle on a sure-footed 
pony with a comfortable tripping gait would 
have been intensely enjoyable even without the 
added interest of watching the dogs work and the 
excitement of an occasional point; and as one 
cantered homeward through the crisp, blue, 
windless dusk one felt that this was the sort of 
existence which would take a very long time to 
pall. 


Consuming Interest 
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The sport may, for all I know, have altered 
some of its characteristics in thirty years, and 
its practice in Georgia may be different from 
what I briefly knew in Alabama. Even so, I 
cannot blame the President for liking it so much, 
and though I suck my teeth as disapprovingly 
as the next man when I read about his intermin- 
able rounds of golf, I cannot grudge him his 
mule-drawn forays after quail. 


Non Sequitur 


Several months ago I wrote an article which 
was intended to be a skit on all those fearless, 
readily marketable articles attacking the Royal 
Family. I called it ‘Does Prince Philip Cheat at 
Billiard Fives?’ At the printer's this title was 
found to be too long to fit the space available, 
and ‘billiard fives’ was altered to ‘tiddlywinks.’ 

This (according to my newspaper) inspired 
some Cambridge undergraduates to challenge 
Prince Philip to a match at tiddlywinks. Prince 
Philip—or so the newspaper says—declined the 
challenge but nominated the Goons as his cham- 
pions; and on Saturday the contest will take place 
in the Cambridge Guildhall, where all the avail- 
able seats, to the number of 600, have been sold. 

Thus we are reminded of the curious ways in 
which history is made, and of the powerful and 
beneficent influence which the Spectator exerts 
upon the affairs of the nation. 


The Kitchen Stove 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


HE old-fashioned kitchen stove, the kind that 
bakes bread, heats the kitchen and provides 
hot water, is coming back into fashion. 

The revival is probably due primarily to 
economics, for these stoves, which burn solid 
fuel, are still the cheapest to run. But they are 
also gaining popularity because people living in 
average-sized homes are tired of the clumsy 
arrangement of coke boiler and separate cooker. 
Why, many householders are asking, cannot 
cooking and heating be combined satisfactorily 
in the same unit? The old, free-standing, stove 
is the answer. 

One of the difficulties in shopping for these 
solid-fuel installations, I discover, is that it has 
often to be done by catalogue. Local gas and 
electricity boards provide showrooms where you 
can inspect a selection of new equipment; but the 
coal boards do not appear to have ventured into 
this field, and I know of few ironmongers—even 
in London—who keep a good range of solid-fuel 
cookers. A reader living in the country tells me 
it has been almost impossible to get an objective 
view of the various models. 

In London, however, an admirable organisa- 
tion called the Women’s Advisory Council on 
Solid Fuel is prepared to help. This is maintained 
by grants from the solid-fuel industry, and repre- 
sentatives of leading women’s groups sit on the 
council. 

Already known in the trade as ‘the Solid 
Women,’ I feel it is time. the council, who run 
an excellent free information centre in South 
Moulton Street, should also change their official 





name. Nowadays men have an interest in such 
things as domestic heating and, although I am 
told they are welcome at the centre, many will 
be put off by the name. 

There are two distinct types of combined 
heater-cooker on the market today. The first is 
the completely insulated model which is so 
heavily lagged that, unless the steel hotplate is 
raised for cooking, it does not heat the room. 





This, of course, is an advantage in summer. These 
cookers are thermostatically controlled and burn 
about three tons of smokeless fuel a year. Be- 
cause of the heavy insulation they are not cheap. 
Aga and Esse are the most famous names in this 
range and prices are between £90 and £130. 

The second type of stove, the semi-insulated 
heater-cooker, is roughly half the price and 
popular models cost between £25 and £30. They 
will burn almost any type of fuel and give enough 
heat to warm an average kitchen. Fuel consump- 
tion is higher than in the completely insulated 
stove and a yearly average is about five tons. 
Nearly two dozen different semi-insulated stoves 
are recommended by the Coal Utilisation Council 
and the Solid Smokeless Fuels Federation and 
there is little to choose between them except de- 
tails of finish. The Rayburn models, made by 
Allied Ironfounders Limited, are probably the 
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most popular. A good, but little-advertised, 
model is Chatwin’s ‘Sunbeam Superior,” which is 
designed for use with two radiators, in addition 
to providing normal hot-water and cooking 
facilities. 

* * * 

In most households the amount of soaps, 
polishes and scouring powders used in a year must 
remain fairly constant; and with reasonable care 
none of these products deteriorates noticeably. 
Yet most of us shop haphazardly for them, buy- 
ing in small quantities on a weekly shopping list. 
Obviously ‘this is uneconomic: not only because 
every time we buy we also buy the packaging, 
but because of the time and energy expended. 

Bulk buying is surely the answer. I am glad 
to see that Mr. James Hough, an enterprising 
hardware merchant in Church Street, Kensing- 
ton, has organised such a scheme for the sale 
of soap powders, scourers, polishes and domestic 
bleach. He supplies plain bulk packs in quantities 
up to twenty-eight pounds, and the saving is re- 
markable. On some products it works out at half 
or even more. Lux flakes, for instance, are sold 
in twenty-eight-pound cartons for £2 2s., a saving 
of £2 10s. Ajax cleaner in bulk costs £2 8s. in- 
stead of £6 2s. 6d.; washing soda is 19s. 10d. 
instead of £2 16s.; Mansion Polish 19s. instead 
of £1 18s. 

One disadvantage is that few shoppers today 
are prepared to put out £2 at a time for soap 
powder. Mr. Hough got round this problem by 
an arrangement with a city discount house, The 
amount of commodities used by a family of four 
for nine months was estimated and credit-sale 
terms for the lot were worked out. Even with the 
7 ‘per cent. service charge this involved, it was 
still very worth while. 

The customers are pleased: Mr. Hough is well 
satisfied with his profit and the great saving in 
invoice work. The only people who are not 
exactly mad about the scheme are the big manu- : 
facturers. 

* ~ * 

Pharos has passed on to me a letter from the 
secretary of the Stilton Cheese Makers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. John: B. Easom, apropos of a recent 
court case. ‘It is most unfortunate,” Mr. Easom 
writes, 


that Stilton Cheese is yet another of our prime 
English foods which it is possible to spoil by 
poor methods of serving. There has always been 
a wasteful tradition of serving cheese with a 
spoon, and also of putting port into it. This 
last method is merely a means of trying to 
resuscitate a cheese which is not absolutely 
first class. 

There is no need (the Stilton makers are tired 
of telling people) either for the spoon or for the 
port. Then why is it still so often served with 
the one, after liberal dousing with the other? We 
are creatures of habit; but few habits that I know 
are so unnecessarily wasteful. 

The correct way to keep a good Stilton in good 
condition, according to the makers, is to keep 
it at room temperature covered with a cloth. If 
it has been allowed to go dry, the cloth should 
be damped with brine—a handful of salt dis- 
solvéd in a basin of water. The recovery of tex- 
ture and flavour may be assisted by a little 
warmth, but a fluctuating temperature will ruin 
a good cheese; the best, for storing purposes, is 
around 58° Fahrenheit. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Poets Are Out 


AFTER the tawdry revelations of 

last week’s opening performance, 

even the gossip writers felt it their 

duty to massacre the Sagan- 

inspired ballet, Le Rendez-vous 

Manqué (in television French, The 

Broken Date). Among all the 

* brickbat-tossing nobody referred 

to the seeming parallel between this occasion and 

similar fashionable first nights of the Diaghilev 

Ballet’s heyday. There had been the same careful 

advance leakage of news about the artistic novelty 

of the piece. On the night there was a comparable 

startling audience assembled—the fashionables, 

the pure Bohemians, the arty rich, the arty poor, 

and a leavening of solid citizenry who had 

probably gone to see what the ballet would be 

like. But the parallel goes no farther. In the 

Diaghilev days there would be presented what was 

recognisably a ballet. The Sagan confection does 

not ever attempt to make its impact as a ballet, 

i.e., through the dancing, but by its novel uses of 

music, décor and stagecraft assembled in support 

of the dancing. Because it was not guided and 

developed by one controlling mind, it has no 

organic shape of its own. Its characters remain 
pure cardboard. 

Yet the notion of reintroducing the scenarist as 
an important element counts for something and 
this fact may yet be what will save Le Rendez- 
vous Manqué from total derision. 

On another level of appreciation the Domin- 
ion’s star-studded (and star-crossed) occasion 
could be measured against the two other im- 
portant dance premiéres of the week: the Royal 
Ballet’s opening at Covent Garden after the 
American tour, and the Ukrainian Cossack Com- 
pany’s visit to the Albert Hall. It would be easy 
to confect a balletic horoscope for 1958 out of 
a dialectical valuation of these three important 
dance happenings. 

Thesis (the Cossacks): pure folk dance growing 
from primitive roots—a simple kind of dancing 
created to worship gods and appease demons— 
today, merely a cultural oddity surviving by 
accident. Antithesis (the ballet): a development 
of fancy dancing; i.e., conceived for amusement 
only and not to serve any serious purpose, there- 
fore a natural opposite to folk dancing. Synthesis 
(the Sagan ballet spectacle): seemingly a develop- 
ment from the best parts of the other two, an 
artistic progression beyond both folk dance 
and ballet. 

Nonsense, of course. Ballet only maintains such 
strength as it has by occasional refreshings from 
what are—on analysis—folk-dance sources. All 
else is clever manipulation of classroom and 
theatre techniques. There has never been a real 
Opposition between what can be defined as 
‘peasant dancing’ and ‘Court dancing.’ The second 
is simply the first with its face washed and hair 
brushed, dressed in fashionable costume. Yet be- 
side the earthy energising of the Ukrainians and 
the stylised turmoil of Sylvia at Covent Garden, 
Le Rendez-vous Manqué did, at least, wear a new 
look. Though, on closer inspection, the look is an 
haute-couture perversion of the elegances of such 
Edwardian ballet-spectacles as Femina, The 
Debutante and the earlier ballets Amor and 
Excelsior. It fulfils the primary condition for a 


‘ worth-while (as distinct from ‘good’) ballet, by 


being a contemporary manifestation of some 
seriousness. 

It tells a story of a modern young man, his 
problems and his solution of them; and it tells it 
in a way that is understandable by any spectator, 
whether ballet-minded or not. We may not think 
it highly commendable that Mlle Sagan offers 
marital infidelity as a matter-of-course basis. for 
her lovers’ mutual interest; that her hero is so 
resourceless (or merely gutless) that, when he 
thinks he is losing his girl, poison is his only 
alternative; or that during his beloved’s temporary 
absence he readily lets himself be seduced by the 
first trier. It does matter that a lot of people alive 
now do think that this sort of story-telling has 
some bearing on the way the world goes today. 
Perhaps Mile Sagan’s is an extreme example of 
what not to do to confect a lively scenario for 
the 1950s. But the modest financial success of this 
work indicates that somewhere on this level 
(fantastic presentation of realistic subject-matter) 
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lies the way to the next development of spec- 
tacular ballet. 

This contrast between what ballet is supposed 
to do superbly and what it might be made to do 
was strongly pointed by the Covent Garden 
occasion. Sylvia is a modern refabrication of the 
original Sylvia, with the same scenario and score, 
of eighty years ago. Its mythological story is now 
meaningless for most of its audience, except as a 
possibility for a good laugh. And the ballet can 
impress only through the expertise of its dancing 
and—a long way behind that—its mime. Margot 
Fonteyn makes whole cloth out of its diverse 
patches, but it is a task calling on all her talent 
and imagination. 

Economically, the short ballet is too much of a 
box-office gamble except when based on star-level 
names of both dancers and choreographers. The 
programme-length danced spectacle (in form 
approximate to the Alhambra- and Empire-style 
ballets of the 1890s and 1900s) based on scenarios 
concocted by real writers with a_ theatrical 
sympathy offers a formula which should be fully 
acceptable to the half-angry young people of 
today and tomorrow. Ballet in England could 
enter a new and legitimate development if 
harnessed to the talents of half a dozen of our 
more imaginative novelists or film writers. Poets 
are out. Ballet is already poisoned with an excess 
of ‘poeticising’ which, come to think of it, may 
be what Mile Sagan had in mind when writing her 
scenario. A. V. COTON 


Horrors Beyond Art 


“ Carve Her Name with Pride. 
a (Leicester Square Theatre.) 
Carve Her Name with Pride (direc- 


tor: Lewis Gilbert) is a story of 

courage, the courage that sent a 

young London shopgirl to France 

during the war as a British agent, 

and that brought her through tor- 
ture to her death at Ravensbriick. There is no 
reason why the public cannot suitably and 
cinematically be shown the kind of courage it 
was that made her capable of all this, and the 
kind of person Violette Szabo was in herself. What 
a film cannot do is show the things that finally 
tested her courage, the bestiality that proved it all. 
Treated realistically and chronologically, as it is 
in this film, the story is basically unfilmable. There 
-are things here before which we are all of us 
children. They are unfaceable, unreasonable 
things which as adults we must admit, but which 
as filmgoers we cannot possibly regard as suitable 
for an evening’s enjoyment: horrors beyond art, 
beyond entertainment even at that most serious 
level which may include the use of cruelty 
and violence. 

Yet, if we leave them out of a story like Violette 
Szabo’s, the film becomes inadequate to the point 
of untruth. The answer? Take her life up to the 
point where she is captured, up to the point where 
it is merely exciting and adventurous; tell, per- 
haps, but do not show the rest. 

So long as the film sticks to the faceable part 
of the story, it rings true enough; but as it nears 
its end, and the unfaceable crowds in—torture, 
Ravensbriick, death—it falls to pieces entirely. 
The genteel heroics of the stock film heroine (up- 
turned eyes, upthrust chin, spitting defiance) take 
over from the genuine heroism of the middle 
scenes in which we see a recognisable young 
woman saying goodbye, perhaps for ever, to her 
two-year-old daughter, walking down the road as 
the child stands up at the window to wave, turn- 
ing, suffering, and trying not to look like it—all 


the way. So far so good. (Though the early scenes 
are too scrappy. There is an awful inability on 
everyone’s part to decide what is the stuff for 
comedy and what for pathos, and the heroine’s 
cockney family is shown, as nearly always hap- 
pens in British films, with just the wrong social 
attitude of jollity and condescension.) But then 
comes what every film maker must come up 
against in dealing with the war—the completely 
new dimension the Nazis added to cruelty, the 
scale and scope of organised suffering beyond 
anyone’s imagination till then. We often say 
lightly that some experience ‘changes’ people; as 
if every experience, however trivial, didn’t, to 
some extent, change and modify everyone. In the 
case of the concentration camp documentaries 
shown after the war it really seems true to say 
that no one who saw them could think, imagine, 
even live the same again. They lie ever since as a 
bottom layer of the imagination, too terrible to 
poke at deliberately, and equally impossible to 
forget. Description is nothing: no _ witness’s 
account, no statistics, nothing can compare with 
their effect, for without having seen it one cannot 
grasp the scale of things. Over one murder, two 
murders, a hundred murders, one can feel pity and 
indignation; but four million murders at that rate 
of efficiency and systemisation is too much to 
grasp. And it is into this sort of experience that 
Carve Her Name with Pride, a sincere but un- 
remarkable film, tries to take us. It shows us 
Violette being tortured; it shows us the cattle- 
truck trainloads of prisoners going out of France 
to Germany; and finally (the supreme mistake) it 
shows us Ravensbriick. 

How else could the film makers show Violette’s 
end, since after all she died there? Perhaps her last 
days should not have been shown at all. The 
equipment to make Ravensbriick credible is, 
mercifully, missing today. Even if you scraped 
the hospitals for the dying and made them totter 
before the cameras you couldn’t get women to 
look as Sylvia Salvesen describes them in her 
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recent book: ‘I saw for the first time in my life 
human beings whose sex I could not determine— 
their heads shaved, dirty, cadaverous, dressed in 
rags, barelegged, with wooden shoes. And all of 
them had dead eyes.’ To show Ravensbriick as 
merely a crowded, grubby place with some plump 
extras made up to look gaunt and hungry, wearing 
striped pyjama coats and pottering about a yard 
with pickaxes, is to prettify the horror to a 
ludicrous extent. The literal facts of the truth 
cannot reach the screen. 

What is filmable is Violette Szabo’s quality, her 
courage and the way it grew out of her very 
ordinary-seeming self, gradually, without forcing, 
like a muscle exercised and toughened and 
developed over months. Her courage under tor- 
ture was immeasurable. What is measurable, 
instead, is the extent of her courage beforehand, 
in the face of what was coming, in the face of 
leaving her child, the courage that made her refuse 
even the routine suicide pill. As far as the acting 
goes, Virginia McKenna looks exactly right for 
the part, having just the sort of looks that were 
most admired in wartime—the sort that look neat 
in uniform and unhappy in evening dress—and 
the tomboy sweetness that might, perhaps, have 
gone with Violette’s kind of courage. 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Cubism for Squares 


CaN a painter successfully trans- 
form his vision and talent? I can 
only think of one instance in the 
history of art to challenge a belief 
that he cannot; when one remem- 
bers both the early tapestry designs 
and the late Saturn Devouring His Children, a 
possible exception might seem to be Goya. In his 
previous two exhibitions at the Beaux Arts Gal- 
lery Edward Middleditch has shown how, in the 
1950s, a painter whose gift appears to be for 
small, reticent, objective statements, may be 
persuaded to project his ideas on to inappro- 
priately large canvas. In his new show the pic- 
tures, again devoted to landscapes, plants and 
animals, remain in a state of expansion, but he 
has since tried to increase their pictorial weight 
and expressive intensity under the guidance of 
two very different influences—van Gogh and the 
kind of nature romanticism found in the work 
of Paul Nash and Graham Sutherland. Middle- 
ditch’s colour is now fiercely dramatic, dominated 
by yellows, orange-browns and ochres, and the 
pigment is put on with a more vehement cal- 
ligraphy, but what is missing is that passionate 
feeling into natural forms for which van Gogh’s 
method was the only sufficient expression and 
which resulted in that strenuous rhythmical draw- 
ing with paint which Middleditch’s pictures lack. 
A common theme of modern English romantic 
art has been the transformation of plant forms 
into presences of a different order of being or 
their use as symbols of fundamental natural pro- 
cesses such as the changes of the seasons. Middle- 
ditch now seems to be concerned with similar 
matters. Two sunflower heads, side by side, one 
yellow and vital, one brown and decaying, appear 
to be acting as images of life and death. The 
growing, bursting bud of a plant greatly enlarged 
rears up theatrically against an exploding sky. 
For all their pictorial weaknesses, the poetic con- 
tent in Sutherland or Nash is not only convincing 
but the very centre of their art. Middleditch is an 
illustrative rather than a literary painter and his 
present pictures are caught uneasily between the 
intensely physical world of a van Gogh and the 
metaphysical worlds of the English artists. 


1958 


The most striking case in London now of a 
painter who understood the nature of his talent 
is given by the exhibition of Juan Gris at the 
Marlborough Gallery. He was the most austere 
and constant of the four leading Cubist masters 
and the one who tends at the moment to be per- 
haps a shade overrated. One of his favourite 
painters from the past was Philippe de Cham- 
paigne, who is adequately represented in the 
present exhibition at Burlington House, and it is 
easy to see what Gris admired in him. De 
Champaigne is one of the most reserved, de- 
liberate and self-denying artists of the seventeenth 
century, a man who seems to have resisted all the 
stylistic temptations of his period; he allowed no 
painterly vivacity of handling, he avoided strong 
tonal contrasts, dramatic facial and bodily expres- 
sion or any turbulence of design. We find in Gris, 
the late work in particular, the same quietness of 
tonality, the same unseductive, difficult colour, 
the same deliberation and tightness in construc- 
tion. One of the attractions of Cubism, and 
especially of analytical Cubism, is the sharp, virile 
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precision with which the forms are interlocked 
and articulated. In a Braque or a Picasso of 
1908-12, or in the earlier Gris, they seem to click 
together like the complex mechanism of a safe, 
but in his paintings of the Twenties even this 
modest element of drama is excluded and the 
design is not only realised more quietly but lacks 
other appeals, such as the use of collage, which 
Gris had once managed so brilliantly, and the 
earlier diversity of texture. Against these positive 
qualities must be set a certain crudity, even vul- 
garity, of invention and formalisation when it is 
a matter of the human figure or objects more 
characterful than the simplest properties of the 
Cubist still life. The versions of the figure in Le 
Buste or Femme Drapée or Trois Masqués: are 
they really as unconvincing as they appear or just 
temporarily dated? They seem the victims of 
Gris’s systematic method. If you want to know 
what sort of thing the big, impulsive painting of 
the Fifties is reacting against, then look at these 
small, lucid, economical, infinitely careful 
pictures. BASIL TAYLOR 


Mr. Lear’s Tragedy 


THat tiresome old saloon-bar 
comedian Charles Lamb was right 
about one thing—King Lear is un- 
actable. Though it is not fashion- 
able now to say so aloud. Shake- 
speare is attempting to snare an 
exploding universe in a net of 
3 “ "” words and moor it within his 
wooden O. His King is a kind of maniac Bertrand 
Russell rampaging and frothing against the suici- 
dal idiocy of his civilisation. (All his plays were 
contemporary whether the plots were looted from 
Holinshed or Cinthio or the bound volumes of 
Box-Office Hits of 1534.) Shakespeare was the 
original choleric middle-aged malcontent skulking 
around the fringes of a court as corrupt and com- 
petitive as Berchtesgaden or Hollywood. He was 
the grammar-school boy who got to the top just 
in time to discover that the top no longer existed. 
Anything was possible, he realised, and the 
thought unnerved him. Gone was the cosy chain 
of being rising up from vegetable to God. Nature 
had turned topsy-turvy. There was a homosexual 
monarch on the throne, jumped-up adventurers 
squabbling over coronets, lawless beggars terror- 
ising the countryside, and Tammany Hall putting 
the squeeze on the city merchants. And so in King 
Lear, under the guise of refurbishing a piece of 
frontier history from the Old West, he produced 
an up-to-the-minute apocalyptic opera to the 
music of a thunderstorm. When Order, Degree, 
Decorum vanish, the moral runs, Chaos is come 
again. 

To treat such a Gétterdimmerung as though it 
were Ghosts, as though its theme were what 
happens to two families when child rules parent, 
is like reading Paradise Lost as a boardroom melo- 
drama about the struggle of two company direc- 
tors for control of the heavenly shareholders. 
Visually, no human beings can play the characters 
in Lear. In the surge of the blank verse they swell 
and stretch and shrink through all the primary 
colours with the unearthly freedom of images in 
an animated cartoon. What could be done on a 
three-dimensional stage would be to give Lear the 
sort of production that Bertolt Brecht obtained 
for his much more simple-minded, yet basically 
similar, epic parables of protest. Even the famous 
‘alienation effect’ is built-in. When the Fool says 
(in lines cut from the Old Vic production), ‘This 
prophecy Merlin shail make . . . for I live before 
his time,’ the intention is clearly to disengage us 


from emotional involvement with the actors as 
people. 

The Old Vic producer, Douglas Seale, has 
decided to give us Ibsen’s King Lear. His accent 
is on the psychological realism of the motivation. 
This means that the play is (almost) uncut, that 
all the lines can be heard and understood, that the 
plot for once is comprehensible, and that the 
characters appear to be trying to make contact 
with other characters on the stage instead of sing- 
ing away at the audience like the quartet in 
Rigoletto. It is a Welcome change from the-false- 
nose, acrobatic school of Shakespearian produc- 
tion where somebody throws a fit every time the 
text appears to be getting dull: Mr. Seale has 
probably given us an ideal school-book version. 
But the more reasonable he is, the more laughable 
and unlikely becomes all the business of disguises, 
confused letters, asides to the audience, and 
general torture (‘O poor Gloster! Lost he his other 
eye?’). 

Shakespeare’s characters not only talk of his 
contemporary preoccupations, they wear their 
contemporary clothes. The Old Globe always did 
Hamlet in modern dress: it is the Old Vic who 
have put the Prince into period costume. Here 
again Mr. Seale’s men in their presumably accur- 
ate Ancient Briton outfits clash with the Jacobean 
text. It seems to add an unwanted touch of Ionesco 
for Kent to describe as a ‘beggarly, three-suited, 
hundred-pound, filthy, worsted-stocking knave’ an 
Anglo-Saxon wearing only a jock-strap and a fur 
boa. Perhaps the play would work better if it 
were produced like a modern surrealist fantasy 
throughout. Lear could be a crazed Citizen Kane 
tycoon. The Fool could be a Max-Millerish Enter- 
tainer in his private music-hall. Cordelia could be 
a radical refusing the inheritance on conscientious 
grounds. 

The Old Vic production is solid and workman- 
like. The cast turn in solid workmanlike perform- 
ances. Paul Rogers never suggests that a divinity 
ever hedged this King. His rages are simply sur- 
face squalls, but in his final pathos he sinks a 
deep plumb line. Coral Browne and Barbara 
Jefford are a couple of suitably sexy succubi, 
though Rosemary Webster as Cordelia is too 
much of a Wordsworthian simpleton for my taste. 
This production never bores, but it also hardly 
ever raises hairs on the back of the neck or makes 
the jugular vein jump. It remains the tragedy of 
Mr. Lear. ALAN BRIEN 
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SIDE LINES OF HISTORY 


Sir,—Sir Lewis Namier, in his imtroduction, recom- 
mends ‘a reading of the essay to those who regret the 
destruction of the Habsburg monarchy.’ If this is not 
a practical purpose, what is? It is not the.date of 
publication, but of composition, which matters: Since 
the essay on the downfall of the Habsburg monarchy 
is, on his own statement, the fruit of his war work, 
when did Sir Lewis first formulate the thesis contained 
in the essay? 

The title of the chapter to which he ‘refers reads 
‘Une Amitié Amoureuse’ with the subtitle ‘Francis 
Joseph and Frau Schratt.’ I apologise. 

Concerning his final query; Sir Lewis is ‘staggered’ 
to find Lueger, leader of the clerical Christian Social- 
ists, included among the German Nationalists. He 
must remain staggered. Karl Lueger was a German 
Nationalist (not a pan-German) between 1876 and 
1891; and even in 1897 he joined with other German 
Nationalists in the protest against the Badeni Decree 
(April 5, 1897) which placed the Czech language on 
a position of legal equality with German in Bohemia. 
Sir Lewis would surely not deny that Sir Winston 
Churchill was once a Liberal, even if he ended his 
political career as leader of the Tory Party. Sir Lewis 
may be staggered further to learn that the variety of 
attitudes and behaviours among German Nationalists 
was even greater, that Victor Adler, the Jewish leader 
of the Austrian Marxists, was also for a considerable 
number of years a German Nationalist—Yours 
faithfully, 

DESMOND WILLIAMS 
University College, Dublin 


PHOTOGRAPHS IN MUNICH 

Sir,—I was amazed to read the suggestion in ‘A 
Spectator’s Notebook’ that I smuggled my camera 
in a cake tin into the Munich hospital in order to 
get the picture of the birthday party that appeared 
in the Sunday Express. 

Anyone who has ever handled a press camera 
would know that to be impossible—especially with 
a cake inside the box as well. 

In fact, I carried the cake and a reporter colleague 
carried my camera quite openly. A friend of the 
Manchester United team carried the electronic 
equipment. 

Several of the players and their relatives, far from 
being offended, have asked me for copies of the 
picture.—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM GREGORY 
Sunday Express, Fleet Street, EC4 


{Pharos writes: ‘My comment on the alleged 
smuggling was “No very heinous offence!” : whether 
the camera was smuggled in or not is of little im- 
portance. What counts is whether Mr. Gregory broke 
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an agreement which had been made with the hospital 
authorities about the taking of pictures, as he has 
been accused of doing by other newspapermen who 
were in Munich. This is the charge he should answer.’ 
—Editor, Spectator.] 


‘DEAR SIR OR MADAM’ 


Sir,—Taper is misinformed. The Prime Minister’s 

message to Mr. Parkinson was addressed from Can- 

berra and began with the words ‘Dear Councillor 
Parkinson. —Yours faithfully, 

R. E. SIMMS 

Chief Publicity Officer 


Conservative and Unionist Central Office, 
Abbey House, 2/8 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, SW1 


RAILWAY SAFETY 

Sir,—May I assure Mr. Henry Kerby, .MP,. whose 
article ‘Progress in Safety’ appeared in your issue. of 
January 31, that there is no lack of urgency in the 
constant search for still higher standards of safety 
on British Railways—already among the highest in 
the world: In advocating the installation of automatic 
train control throughout British Railways Mr. Kerby 
does not mention the already announced intention of 
the British Transport Commission to provide ATC 
on all the main traffic routes of the country. The 
Commission’s programme for this work was pub- 
lished in the Government White Paper, ‘Proposals for 
the Railways,’ Command 9880, October, 1956. Since 
then the Commission have made known their inten- 
tion to accelerate this programme, and contracts have 
been placed for initial supplies of the mass of equip- 
ment which will be required. 

The advantages of the ‘Great Western’ system of 
ATC to which Mr. Kerby refers were not overlooked 
when, in connection with the Commission’s pro- 
gramme, it was decided to evolve a standard system 
for British Railways. Nor were those of the system 
introduced by the LMS Company. The system 
adopted, after long and exhaustive tests, and approved 
by the Minister of Transport and Civil Aviation, 
does, in fact, incorporate the best features of both.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. BREBNER 

Public Relations Adviser 
British Transport Commission, 
222 Marylebone Road, NW1 


SCIENCE AND THE PHILOSOPHER’S STONE 


Sir,—Dr. Magnus Pyke in his review of Professor 
Read’s book Through Alchemy to Chemistry seems 
to overestimate the difference between the modes of 
thinking in what we may loosely call scientific and 
pre-scientific times. 

It may be worth pointing out that although 
‘hypothesis’ was a bad word when Newton lived, and 
although Newton said ‘hypotheses non fingo,’ this 
did not prevent him from spending a great deal of 
time and energy in the study of alchemy. This is a 
fact difficult to reconcile with Dr. Pyke’s general line 
of thought. 

Finally, Professor Read is justified in his claim 
for the educative value of the history of science. At 
a time when the centre of gravity of school and 
university studies is moving more and more into the 
field of science it will be well to recognise the fact 
and modify our courses accordingly.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

W. J. SPARROW 
221 Moor Green Lane, Moseley, Birmingham 13 


REPORTING BISHOPS 

Sir—I heard the Wolfenden Report debate on 
December 4 last from the Strangers’ Gallery in the 
Lords. The. Bishop of Rochester used the expres- 
sions reported by the newspapers—if not Hansard, 
which I haven’t seen—including ‘there are such things 
as sodomy clubs. There was one in Oxford between 
the wars. I am credibly informed there was another 
in Cambridge which even shamelessly sported a tie.’ 
This last remark evoked some laughter from the noble 
Lords and people in the Gallery. At the time the 
Bishop, warming to his subject, was moving 
appreciably. Perhaps in doing so he became 
momentarily inaudible to some sections of the House, 
including the official reporter. I, using one of the 
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head-rest microphones, certainly heard him all right. 
Incidentally, eighteen peers spoke in the debate 
that day. I marked my card as follows: ten members 
were outrightly in favour of taking action favourable 
to the Committee’s recommendations; two partially 
so; and six dead against. The Wolfenden Committee 
reached their conclusions by a vote of twelve to one. 
In view of the Government’s ‘no action’ decision can 
we not observe, as Sir Winston Churchill once did in 
another context, that ‘even majorities have’ their 
rights’? —Yours faithfully, 
DOUGLAS BROWNIE 
19 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh 3 


POP’ FICTION 


Sir,—I was very interested in your article on ‘pop’ 
fiction by Victor Anant in your issue of the Spectator 
on February 14. 

That ‘the love stories we do give are acceptable 
to large numbers of women, many of whom—as you 
must know—live humdrum lives, is proved by the 
fact that in ten years the weekly circulation of 
Woman's Own has grown from some 600,000 to some 
2,600,000, and is read—according to the Hulton 
Readership Survey—by actually seven million 
women. That the heroes of these stories do indeed 
deal in the main with ‘creative commercial jobs such 
as advertising, designing, modelling, public relations, 
TV production,’ etc., is, we think, a true reflection 
of the aspirations of millions of young women of 
today. Even the Spectator must know that, in the 
eyes of a great number of women, misguided per- 
haps, a film star or a TV producer is still a more 
interesting figure than a bank clerk or an insurance 
agent. 

I am quite sure that the Spectator in its own way 
knows its own function in catering for its readers, 
as Woman's Own in its larger way obviously does 
also. It is possible to wonder which is closer to real 
life. 

I write this to you as the Managing Editor of 
Woman's Own, a magazine staffed: by a group of 
extremely intelligent men and women—among whom 
are three ex-editors of the Jsis. My own life has 
not been entirely devoted to women’s magazines, 
much as I believe in them. I was editor of a national 
newspaper for twenty years, dealing so much with 
realities and having such profound personal political 
convictions that my newspaper and staff were on 
Hitler’s famous Black List. I mention this merely 
to remove any misapprehension that women’s maga- 
zines are directed by people who live in ivory towers. 

I wonder if you are aware what a revolution in 
publishing has been taking place in the last ten years, 
thanks largely to the fact that nearly every woman 
in this country today is earning money, either part- 
time or whole-time. 

Many of them, besides coping with a job, have 
husband, home and children to look after, and they 
are obviously not spending this hard-earned money 
on magazines in which they do not believe. It is 
very easy to make fun of the hopes and likes of 
ordinary people. If your contributor had read 
Woman's Own with any degree of perception or had 
wanted to give a true picture he would have seen 
that in the issues he ‘analysed’ there were such writers 
as William Saroyan, Elizabeth Taylor, Ann Bridge, 
Penelope Mortimer, Gillian Freeman and Monica 
Stirling. 

And if he had gone into a few issues further 
back he would have discovered the following con- 
tributors: Somerset Maugham, Noel Coward, A. J. 
Cronin, Daphne du Maurier, Nigel Balchin, Vicki 
Baum, Monica Dickens, Beverley Nichols, H. E. 
Bates, Germaine Beaumont, Eric Linklater, Pearl 
Buck and Alec Waugh.—Yours faithfully, 

J. W. DRAWBELL 
Newnes and Pearson's, 
Tower House, Southampion Street, Strand, WC2 


* 


Sir,—How can I adequately express my gratitude to 
Mr. Howard Wyce? ‘Be honest, courageous and 
generous, and never let yourself be deceived by 
phoney values?’ This simple injunction, he says, is 
based on his own mature experience. It comes to me 
at a time when I need it most. 

I am an intensely lonely person. To pass my time 
I read a lot—Thomas Mann, Stendhal, Moravia, 
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es, The British Petroleum Company is establishing hundreds of service 
ial stations, and training local talent to operate them, in West Africa, where 
ith twice as many motorists are now fuelling at BP stations as three years ago. 


“West Afric 


&..°° 


--’’ on Wheels 


IN AN AREA larger than Europe - 
where one’s next door neighbour may live 
hundreds of miles away—roads are West 
Africa’s vital arteries, and petrol its life 
blood. Anyone who. helps transport along 
in West Africa to-day is contributing in a 
vital way to its economic and cultural 
future. 

Operating in more than twenty West 
African countries, whose combined area 
exceeds 5,000,000 square miles, BP is 
making three great contributions to 


transport development: by supplying 
petrol and lubricating oils that withstand 
the extremes of West African weather; 
by steadily extending its network of 
service stations; by training local talent 
to operate them safely and skilfully. 

Oil is helping to raise West Africa’s 
standards of living and will increas- 
ingly do so. There, as elsewhere through- 
out the world, The British Petroleum 
Company is speeding the wheels of 


progress. 


British Petroleum 


COMPANY LIMITED 
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Henri de Montherlant, comics, detective stories, 
Westerns, Melville, Elinor Glyn, Colette, Kafka, 
John Cleland, A Practical Guide-Book to Sex and 
Marriage by Drs. Hannah and Abraham Stone, the 
South Wales Echo, the South London Observer, 
Hemingway, and, of course, the writers Mr. Wyce 
mentions. 

For a few weeks now a pile of Woman’s Own 
stands in a corner of my bedroom. Did I realise, when 
I bought them, that they would one day open the 
gates of the real world for me? Do I deserve such good 
fortune, when all I did was to take the questionnaire 
one fills up when applying for a Civil Service job 
and use it to tabulate questions on those short 
stories—What was your age last birthday? Your full 
mame? Your nationality? Have you ever been 
abroad? Have you ever been in romantic difficulties? 
What is your occupation? Have you had any sexual 
experience? Have you ever had any serious illness? 
and so on. 

Now that article has resulted in a penetrating 
analysis of my own nature. Since reading about my- 
self I cannot sleep; I have lost all taste for books; I 
cannot talk to strangers; I have not touched any 
food for the last five days; I have not even read 
Taper in last week’s Spectator—indeed, when I see 
the paper, it is only to ask myself again, and again, 
and again, ‘Can I ever be a normal man?’ 

I shall be eternally indebted to Mr. Wyce if he 
could suggest for me a list of books/magazines/ 
pamphlets, or any kind of course or institution which 
would help me re-adjust myself to some truer values. 
As a token of my sincerity I promise, when I am 
cleansed and healed, to review his 200 stories, if he 
will let me read them, in a collected form. You will 
not abandon me now, will you, Mr. Wyce?—Yours 
faithfully, 

VICTOR ANANT 
26 Mundania Court, Honor Oak, SE22 


THE GERMAN ‘MIRACLE’ 
Sir,—The tragedy of T. Balogh lies not in that he 
thought (correctly) that Dr. Erhard’s measures of 
1949 would result in 2,000,000 unemployed in 1950, 
but that he would deny, with vigorous voice and 
clenched eyes, that Dr. Erhard’s general policy would 
later result in a big increase in output, a relatively 
stable price level, a steady expansion of real incomes, 
an embarrassment of reserves and a practical form 
of social justice —Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN ALLAN MAY 
Strand, WC2 


THE NEW COLONIALISTS 

Sir,—While acting as host to the President of Indo- 
mesia, Mr. Nehru called for the abolition of the 
last vestiges of colonialism. The Indonesians have 
never had any contact with Irian, by trade, conquest 
or travel. The inhabitants of the two countries differ 
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fundamentally in race, language, religion, culture 
and habits of thought. Yet in spite of these diffi- 
culties, the Indonesians still wish to occupy Irian 
in order to extend to its inhabitants those blessings 
of order, security, justice and prosperity which pre- 
vail in their own islands; though all the indications 
are that the inhabitants of Irian would only wel- 
come them to dinner. 

This incident makes clear at last the foundations 
of UN’s moral judgments. What in the Indonesian 
is but a generous deed is in the European rank 
colonialism.—Yours faithfully, 

Cc. G. LYNAM 
20 Parkhill Road, NW3 


STALKY AND CO. 
Sir,—I have just seen your issue of January 3 in 
which Strix states that we are not told what any of 
the Christian names of Stalky and Co. were. This is 
true of ‘Beetle,’ but not of Arthur Lionel Corkran or 
of William M’Turk. See the stories entitled ‘Stalky’ 
in Land and Sea Tales and ‘The Flag of their 
Country’ in Stalky and Co.—pages 131 and 191 
respectively in the standard edition—yYours faith- 
fully, 

H. P. CROOM-JOHNSON 
21a Aurangzeb Lane, New Delhi 


SOFT SOAP 

Sir,—I feel that Yvonne Tomes’s remarks (February 
14) reflect a fallacious basic assumption about ad- 
vertising in general—and soap powder /detergent ad- 
vertising in particular—which is all too prevalent 
today. 

The ‘washing powder’ market is a crowded one, 
and the difference between competitive products 
often only a marginal one. (This is a state of affairs 
which is very favourable to the housewife, since it 
gives her wide freedom of choice and means that 
an inferior product will rapidly be recognised as 
such and as quickly rejected.) Consequently, it is a 
problem for the manufacturer to persuade the con- 
sumer to try his product, let alone to woo her per- 
manently from her allegiance to a competitor. The 
‘4d. offer,’ therefore, has a legitimate part to play 
in attempting to convert non-user to user and gain 
an increased percentage share of the market. 

But, in a sense, the ‘4d. off’ can be little more 
than a gimmick to give a temporary sales impetus. 
For overall production of the product the ‘expensive 
advertisement’ comes in, and this is where I disagree 
most violently with your correspondent. In view of 
the marginal differences mentioned earlier, what 
really differentiates one product from its rival is the 
effectiveness of the ‘brand image’ or ‘atmosphere’ 
created by the supporting advertising. 

So much for the manufacturer and his attempt 
to increase the market for his product. What the 
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housewife (in her concern for price) tends to over- 
look is the fundamental raison d’étre for advertising 
in this day and age—a factor which comes down 
heavily in her favour. The object of large-scale ad- 
vertising—apart from informing the public of the 
product’s existence—is surely to create a mass market, 
which will make mass production an economic 
proposition. Without mass production prices of essen- 
tial consumer goods would be appreciably higher. 
Furthermore, the creation of a ‘branded’ product 
ensures—from the consumer’s point of view—that 
the product will be of a standard quality if it is to 
survive competition. 

If ‘expensive’ advertising protects the consumer 
against the possibility of commercial exploitation, 
as well as producing a cheaper and better product, 
surely it is paying for its keep? Yours faithfully, 

B. L. DAY 
Hesketh House, W1 


NATIONAL SERVICE 

Sir,—If it is ‘obnoxious in principle’ to attract recruits 
to the services by means of exorbitant pay increases, 
is it not even more so to compel every fit young man 
to serve for two years under conditions for which 
he has generally neither a liking nor an aptitude? 

And yet in your leading article you imply that 
because there is no ‘strong feeling’ against it, and 
because the unpopularity of service life makes 
regular recruiting difficult, National Service should 
be retained. 

In the first place let me assure you that there is, 
amongst those directly involved, a very strong, not to 
say a violent, feeling against conscription. In the 
second, if (exceptionally) a principled solution to the 
problem is sought, the least obnoxious would surely 
be to remove some of those aspects of service life 
that render it so unattractive. An important first step 
would be to provide for a man to break his engage- 
ment fairly easily if he finds himself dissatisfied. This 
would lure many young men who would otherwise be 
chary of committing themselves in case the life did 
not suit them, but who would in the event find it 
rather to their taste. And it might also compel the 
service chiefs to make some other long-overdue 
reforms; seeing that they would now have a vital 
interest in keeping the men content.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

MICHAEL LEAPMAN 
‘Tylden,’ Warnham, Horsham, Sussex 

[That National Service in its present form is un- 
satisfactory is not in dispute; the point we wished to 
make was that a Government should not use what 
are, in effect, underhand methods to end it. The suc- 
cess of a recent RAF experiment in abolishing red 
tape and ‘bull’ suggests that if more attention were 
paid to reforming service mentality, as our correspon- 
dent suggests, there would be less need to hold men 
in the Forces against their will—Editor, Spectator.] 
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Subjects discussed are: Sex and Society, The Facts About 
Homosexuality, Homosexuality, The Law and Treatment, 
The Prostitute and Society, The Psychology of the Pros- 
titute, Prostitution and the Law, The Moral of the 


“Live and Let Live’ by Dr. Eustace Ghesser 


“He writes with experience and authority, and his 
dissent from some of the Committee’s recommendations 
in no way diminishes the warmth with which | welcome 
and commend his book . . . a valuable contribution.”” 
SIR JOHN WOLFENDEN in his Introduction. 
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The Tragedy of John Ruskin 


By PETER QUENNELL 


as the wreck and waste of the minds of 
men devoted to the arts,’ announced John Ruskin 
in a letter of commiseration written during the 
year 1857. For readers who have studied his later 
life, the sentence has a sadly prophetic ring; but 
at the time he was still hopeful and vigorous, 
though, as an undergraduate, he had already 
suffered a severe emotional and physical break- 
down; and on March 22 of that same year he could 
still describe himself, in the pages of the daily jour- 
nal he kept, as feeling refreshed after a good night’s 
sleep and ‘singularly full of spirit and power of 
thought and planning today.’ Not until he had 
published Unto This Last during the latter half 
of 1860—thus mortally offending his father and 
alienating a large section of the British reading 
public—did a sense of frustration and personal 
isolation begin seriously to overcloud his mind; 
while definite signs of his impending collapse did 
not appear until 1871. Thenceforward the process 
was accelerated by his tragic preoccupation with 
the idea of Rose La Touche, the strangely un- 
balanced and ill-fated girl whom he had adored 
since 1858, when Ruskin had reached the age of 
thirty-nine and his beloved was only ten years old, 
and she came towards him across her parents’ 
drawing-room to give the middle-aged visitor her 
hand ‘as a good dog gives its paw. . . .” 

The second instalment of Ruskin’s Diaries,* 
edited by Joan Evans and the late John Howard 
Whitehouse, covers the most fruitful period of 
his adult life, from 1848 to 1873. During that 
period he produced The Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture, The Stones of Venice and the concluding 
volumes of Modern Painters, as well as Unto This 
Last—his bold attack on the doctrine of laisser- 
faire and the ‘modern soi-disant science of politi- 
cal economy,’ which displayed his genius in an 
entirely new light—and some of his more fan- 
tastic and more discursive works, such as Sesame 
and Lilies, The Ethics of the Dust and the earlier 
portions of Fors Clavigera. These diaries, in fact, 
show him rapidly developing and then, from the 
mid-Sixties or thereabouts, gradually losing 
strength and hope; and, as we read, we witness 
the slow decay of an extraordinarily gifted in- 
telligence. When the record opens, he is approach- 
ing the apex of his powers. He marries Effie 
Gray, an attractive, well-meaning but slightly 
frivolous young person, in the spring of 1848. 
But Effie acquires little hold either on his 
passions or on his imagination; her abandonment 
of him in 1854 fails to deflect him from his dedi- 
cated course; and he merely remarks, as soon as 
he has left England, having refused to contest 
her suit for nullity, that he finds he is happier 
exploring Beauvais alone than when he had 
Visited the place with his wife in tow. The fields 
are divinely peaceful, the buttresses of the cathe- 
tral particularly grand, ‘carried, where they meet 
the apse wall, by small clusters of columns 
forming niches of exquisite beauty.’ 


'N: wreck is so frequent, no waste so wild, 





*THe Diaries OF JouN Ruskin, 1848-1873. 
Selected and edited by Joan Evans and John Howard 
Whitehouse. (O.U.P., 70s.) 


Ruskin’s notes on nature and art are especially 
numerous and illuminating throughout the first 
200 pages of the present volume. At Salisbury, 
for example, in July, 1848, he jots down a brief 
paragraph that he would afterwards expand into 
one of the most celebrated passages of The Stones 
of Venice—his description of the splendour of 
St. Mark’s Square, compared with the-humdrum 
picturesqueness of an ancient English cathedral 
close. Elsewhere he is writing of seagulls in 
Venice: 

It was lovely to see them in the grey darkness 
of the snowy sky, with the deep local green of 
the sea—the dark canal—reflected on their white 
under bodies in a dim chrysoprase, opposed to the 
purply grey of their backs. Their wings are 
edged with white in front and they were pausing 
continually at one or two feet above the water, 
flapping their wings slowly like moths. .. . 

Just as vivid and just as precise are his 
account of the struggle between an earth- 
worm and a brown beetle and his notes on the 
structure of a wild orchis, accompanied by a 
series of careful pen-and-ink drawings. Even in 
September, 1868, when he has once again returned 
to Venice—but grievously perplexed and anxious 
now that the twenty-year-old Rose La Touche is 
proving more and more elusive—he records his 
impressions of a flight of swallows, seen from the 
shipping quay beside the Brenta, with something 
of his old enthusiasm for transcendent beauty of 
the natural universe : 

The sunshine was full of white showering 
specks and gleams, which were a shoal of 
swallows, who all dipped together and rose to- 
gether, making the water quiver as if with a 
shower of stones, and not merely touching it, 
but going fairly in, and rising heavily after an 
instant’s bath. 

Surely no other English writer, unless an ex- 
ception should perhaps be made for Coleridge, 
has had a more finely observant eye or has im- 
parted his observations in a more exact, yet more 
poetic, style! Add to this a solid basis of scholar- 
ship, immense industry and great artistic flair. 
Few imaginative critics have been so richly en- 
dowed or have entered the literary world with 
so radiant an air of promise. Yet Ruskin’s life 
was to end in tragedy; and his last books, apart 
from the unfinished Preterita, were to become 
increasingly diffuse and unreadable, as his grasp 
of his subject-matter declined and he plunged 
deeper and deeper into a labyrinth of private 
fancies. His journals may not explain the 
catastrophe—no doubt it had its origins in the 
circumstances of his curious childhood—but they 
throw many interesting sidelights on his develop- 
ment from youth to middle age. Little by little, 
his records of the outer world are replaced by 
glimpses of a terrifying world within. From the 
year 1866 onwards he frequently mentions that 
his sleep has been troubled; and before long he 
has contracted the habit of chronicling his dreams 
in detail. They are ‘black,’ ‘base,” ‘paltry,’ ‘dis- 
gusting, ‘horrible,’ ‘unclean.’ Sometimes he is 
tormented by visions of serpents; and the serpent, 
his readers will recollect, was a creature that he 
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instinctively feared and hated, presumably be- 
cause it is a sexual symbol and he regarded it 
as the loathsome antithesis of a bird, which he 
identified with the innocent joys of the spirit. 
These visions rise to a hideous climax on Novem- 
ber 1, 1869: 

Got restless . . . and had the most horrible 
serpent dream I ever had yet in my life. The 
deadliest came out in the room under a door. 
It rose up like a Cobra—with horrible round 
eyes and had woman’s, or at least Medusa’s, 
breasts. . . . I got some pieces of marble off a 
table and threw at it, and that cowed it... 
but another small one fastened on my neck like 
a leech and nothing would pull it off. I believe 
the most part of it was from taking a biscuit 
and glass of sherry for lunch, and partly mental 
evil taking that form. 

One need not approach the problem from a 
Freudian point of view to find in this night- 
mare a pathetic hidden meaning; and equally 
pathetic are the constant references to his ob- 
sessive preoccupation with his cult of Rose, the 
embodiment of youth and purity, all that he 
reverenced in memories of his own youth, and, 
having once experienced the domination of the 
Serpent, felt bitterly that he had lost for ever. 
Ruskin’s Diaries, then, deserve to be studied both 
as a repository of memorable literary fragments 
and as an extremely moving self-portrait. They 
illustrate the growth of his creative gifts and hint 
at the nature of the conflict that proved his 
undoing. Dr. Evans and Mr. Whitehouse have 
edited the manuscripts with exemplary patience; 
but it seems a pity that they should have not ex- 
cluded some of the shorter and more trivial notes 
—MILAN. See various churches,’ and other 
similarly unimportant jottings. Twenty-three ex- 
cellent plates, reproductions of Ruskin’s drawings 
and romantic water-colour sketches, give the story 
its proper pictorial background. 
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Dynamic Provincialism 


Where London Ends. By E. W. Martin. (Phoenix 
House, 30s.) 


It would be instructive to chart the varying status 
of the ‘provincial.’ The medieval provinces were 
as powerful and creative as the capital: later, one 
man armed with only a royal warrant could ter- 
rorise entire counties. ‘Provincial’ became a term 
of contempt. Now at last centralisation itself is 
being questioned. 

Surely many of us went wrong in accepting the 
inevitability of the big power-unit and under- 
estimating the virtues of federalism. With only 
six millions left on the countryside Britain is the 
most urbanised of all countries, but the dominat- 
ing cities have not solved the inner problems that 
provoke crime, loneliness and vicarious living. 
J. L. Halliday has estimated that 33 per cent. of 
industrial sickness is neurotic in origin. D. H. 
Lawrence’s words still have point, that the real 
tragedy of England is that of ugliness. 

Mr. Martin desires the revival of ‘regionalism.’ 
To see the problem in depth he examines the 
dispiriting course of the Industrial Revolution, 
with its unplanned black towns swollen with 
Irish immigrants and the very poor. As Dr. 
Arnold noted, ‘people’ degenerated into ‘hands.’ 
Children worked a fifteen-hour day. In 1842, 
Lancashire possessed but one public park, though 
doubtless a multitude of gibbets. The worst abuses 
are passing, but the great cities remain largely 
severed from their countryside, with a culture as 
standardised as their diet. Field-Marshals Boots 
and Sainsbury bivouac in every main street, the 
metropolitan Word is paramount, and perhaps 
the youth gangs are the most dynamic social 
group. Against this, Mr. Martin cites the merits of 
the country towns and their regions: Salisbury, 
York, Worcester, Yeovil, Norwich, buffer states 
between agriculture and heavy industry, able to 
strike an even balance between individual fulfil- 
ment and public welfare, between production and 
markets, work and leisure, society and Nature, 
thus preserving the basic rhythms of existence. 

Actually, few are fully using their resources 
and most, despite Mr. Martin’s plea, are stupefy- 
ingly boring: they must, as he maintains, aim to 
invigorate existing enterprise, attract more light 
industry, resuscitate farming. In such a town as 
Wells the sane municipal and private attitude to 
work, health, culture is for him a symbol of 
hope against the suburban blight, the reign of the 
Little Man and the chain-store. He details the 
fortunes of the country town since 1750, the rise 
and nature of local government, the influence of 
Anglicanism and Methodism and the provincial 
press, the growth of education, medicine and a 
humane conscience, the role of such men as 
Edwin Chadwick (the Wesley of Victorian social 
reform), the effect of the National Health Service. 
He appeals to the testimony of the Barlow (1937) 
and Scott (1942) Commissions which advocated 
some dispersal of industry and more deliberate 
regional planning. In discussing the future of the 
parish, school, university, cathedral he might have 
dealt more thoroughly with the factory, poten- 
tially a most exciting social unit, making the over- 
romanticised Manor a hump of monotony and 
injustice. 

Writing as a Christian, Martin remains of 
the school of Geddes, Howard, Mumford, seeing 
in the attack on standardisation not only a 
spiritual challenge but the supreme test of 
democracy. Whether the opportunist capitalist 
and urbanised worker will be as hasty to grasp his 
suggestions without State prodding is perhaps 


_ doubtful, and the test will be whether such prod- 


ding may entail an ultimate contradiction. His 
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view of local politics also seems somewhat roseate, 
But his central thesis can scarcely be denied. 
Where, indeed, does London end? 

PETER VANSITTART 


Insiders 


The Search for Good Sense. By F. L. Lucas, 
(Cassell, 25s.) 

Mr. Lucas has picked four eighteenth-century 
characters: Johnson, Chesterfield, Boswell and 
Goldsmith. Mr. Lucas sees all of them as ‘typical 
of their fascinating time,’ personalities in time 
and place, specimens with which he would in- 
struct us: ‘I have learnt much from eighteenth- 
century minds; better, no doubt, if I had learnt 
still more; and I should like, if possible, to help 
others to learn from them.’ 

That is neutral enough, certainly. But what 
begins, quite soon, to emerge from the book is a 
selective, balanced, but also somehow loaded, 
appraisal of these four men as emblems. Different 
as they were, and different as Mr. Lucas recog- 
nises they were, I closed the book with the 
feeling that I'd been reading a more urbane and 
more polished Colin Wilson: Insiders, in this 
case, not Outsiders: the robust Johnson, the 
inhuman Chesterfield, the silly Boswell and the 
whimsical Goldsmith are all patted into shape 
as exemplifiers of the Age of Reason. And (says 
Mr. Lucas in his Epilogue) ‘this passion for sense, 
sincerity and simplicity appears to me not only 
far more admirable (that is personal), but also 
far wiser, saner and safer than the obscurantism 
and oddity so often dear to modern minds.’ What 
we have here, then, is a witty, well-turned, well- 
shaped, well-informed but also a basically re- 
actionary book: a book which will not allow the 
adjectives ‘sane. . . balanced. . . intelligent. . . 
civilised’ to be used of any but a very few 
twentieth-century minds or creations (‘Our science 
has progressed immeasurably. True, our litera- 
ture and art have not—at least for me’), but 
hammers them home as the eighteenth-century 
qualities. 

Still, this is a basic quarrel which perhaps 
won’t get one very far: one can ignore the 
Introduction and Epilogue, and ,concentrate—as 
I hope one is meant to—on the selected charac- 
ters, similarly ignoring their placing as 
‘teachers.’ The danger here is that the result might 
simply be an anthology, and this is true of, for 
example, pages 93-99 in the essay on Johnson, 
where the ‘sayings’ are lumped together in a 
way which no doubt sounded well enough in the 
lecture-room, with pointing and timing, but 
which looks oddly flat and disordered on the 
page. But elsewhere, on the whole, quotation and 
comment are nicely balanced and the magpie 
element—‘I’ve always liked that bit, let’s put it 
in’—is kept under control. 

The essays on Johnson and Boswell make the 
greatest impact, mainly, I suppose, because the 
material can’t help but be attractive. The job is 
harder with Chesterfield, whose repulsiveness is 
difficult to excuse, and with Goldsmith, who has 
always been elusive. But even with Johnson I 
was not wholly happy in Mr. Lucas’s treatment: 
at several moments it seemed that the Great 
Clubman was going to be thrust at me (“We laugh 
at him; but we feel him one of us; and so we are 
more willing to listen to him, and to learn’). Mr. 
Lucas’s form of short biography means that John- 
son as a writer (the important thing, in my 
opinion) is dealt with pretty scurvily. With John- 
son in particular I often feel that ‘life’—io 
a colourful though narrow sense—gets treated 
too generously (anecdotes, Thraliana and what- 
have-you), while what he wrote is made very 
much subsidiary. ANTHONY THWAITE 
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The Dog That Did Not Bark 


The Addled Parliament of 1614. By Thomas L. Moir. (O.U.P., 30s.) 


ADDLED: it is not a nice réputation with which 
to go down to posterity. But almost all that most 
of us know about the Parliament of 1614 is that 
it sat for two months and achieved nothing. In 
this thorough and workmanlike study Mr. Moir 
has collected every scrap of information about 
the Parliament: if he does not revolutiohise our 
interpretation of it, he does give it new significance 
in the history of the troubled decades in which 
the civil war became inevitable. 

He destroys some traditional legends. There 
was no ‘widespread conspiracy to undermine the 
independence of parliament,’ though privy coun- 
cillors had electioneered vigorously. The election 
was not a clear-cut contest between court and 
country: that still lay in the future. The influence 
of doctrinal Puritanism in the Commons was 
small: the issues over which the House bargained 
with the government almost all concerned ‘the 
security of property and the liberties of parlia- 
ment.’ There were more, not fewer, privy council- 
lors in this House of Commons than in its 
predecessor, and there was a solid block of over 
150 MPs who were courtiers and officials. The 
government’s failure to control proceedings in 
the Commons was due to lack not of numbers 
but of political capacity, and to domination of 
the government by ‘venal and selfish interests.’ 
Mr. Moir makes the interesting suggestion, 
backed by some evidence, that the pro-Spanish 
faction in the government may have deliberately 
aimed at wrecking a Parliament whose summons 
they had tried to prevent. Spanish influence over 
James I was such that the royal procession to open 
Parliament was kept waiting half an hour until 
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the Spanish ambassador condescended to turn up. 

Mr. Moir argues that the failure of this parlia- 
ment had a positive significance. The importance 
of the dog that did not bark in the night is 
obvious once our attention has been drawn to it. 
Before 1614, the propertied classes of the country 
(whom, as Mr. Moir sensibly begins by remind- 
ing us, Parliament exclusively represented) had 
got into the habit of expecting parliaments every 
three or four years. After 1614 none was called 
for nearly seven years, and then only to deal with 
a menacing foreign situation. Rule without parlia- 
ment was possible so long as foreign entangle- 
ments could be avoided: Charles I applied this 
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lesson in 1629-40. So in the 1620s MPs had a 
quite new consciousness that England might go 
the way of continental absolutisms: 1614 was also 
the date of the last States-General which met in 
France before 1789. The 1614 Parliament was 
addled because neither government nor opposi- 
tion could discipline and control its members. The 
Opposition learnt the lesson better than the govern- 
ment; from 1621 we can discern a consciously 
led group in the House of Commons with a pro- 
gramme opposed to that of the government. 
Chickens can come home to roost even from 
addled eggs. Mr. Moir’s scholarly, sober and 
sensible book effects no revolution in historical 
understanding; but anyone who has read it will 
be compelled to think differently of the Parlia- 
ment of 1614 and of the constitutional conflicts 


which followed it. CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Amazonians and Others 


Wai-Wai. By Nicholas Guppy. (Murray, 28s.) 
The Golden Trade of the Moors. By E. W. Bovill. (O.U.P., 30s.) 
Up and Down Asia. By George N. Patterson. (Faber, 16s.) 


TROPICAL scenery, except by a palm-fringed 
beach, can be profoundly boring. You cannot see 
the wood for the trees, the form of the landscape 
for the vegetation which smothers it. Mr. Guppy 
spent some months travelling in Darkest Ama- 
zonia, on the frontiers of British Guiana and 
Brazil—and dark was the word. A botanist in 
search of flowers, he was continually frustrated 
by the fact that they grew far out of sight, at the 
tops of trees often a hundred feet high, which 
had to be cut down before he could get at them. 
He writes: 

I was filled with a claustrophobia, over- 
whelming at times, so that I longed to tear the 
forest asunder, roll it back like the curtains of a 
stage and gaze upon the scene. I was like a mole 
crawling underground—but I could not come up 
for a breather if I wished. 

Such a landscape offers, all the same, compen- 
sations to those who care to look for them. The 
eye learns to observe detail, as seldom in a more 
open, northerly hemisphere, to see the parts, 
which signify more than the whole and the sum 
of which, like bits of a mosaic, eventually add up 
to it. Wai-Wai describes a world as deeply sub- 
merged as the bottom of the sea, but in terms of 
its parts—of the creatures, animal, vegetable and 
human that live in it—as wonderfully beautiful. 
Mr. Guppy is an artist as well as a scientist—to 
say nothing of being also a man of provocative 
ideas and evidently a born leader of recalcitrant 
Indians—and he has thus written a book which 
will open up to those who read it a new field of 
zsthetic experience, 

His tropical forest becomes a world of extra- 
ordinary fantasy, with slithy toves undoubtedly 
gyring and gimbling in the wabe. The ocelot 
might have been invented by Lear; so might the 
trogon, the troupial, the oil-bird, or the coarse- 
haired peccary. Mr. Guppy’s eye can observe, in 
detached parenthesis, ‘a big metallic blue hunting- 
wasp dragging a tarantula it had paralysed’ be- 
neath his hammock. His ear can detect the distant 
trilling of a tinamou or ‘a little tune like a Mozart 
minuet, the song of a quadrille wren.’ His imagina- 
tion likens the back of a beetle to the jewels 
encrusting an ikon, or a clump of yawarda trees to 
‘the resurrections of dreams, fragments of a false 
nostalgia.’ His sense of humour notes otters pro- 
jecting from the water like immense champagne 
bottles, trumpeter birds like ‘ash-grey footballs 
wandering slowly along on stilts,’ guans like ‘the 
ghosts of primitive flying-machines,’ gathering in 
the treetops. 


Imperceptibly the parts in Mr. Guppy’s nar- 
rative come together into a whole in which there 
is so implicit a unity between man and bird and 


beast and flower that it is easy to forget which he § 


is describing. As far as man is concerned, the 
Indians of the forest have a keen sense of beauty; 
they have all they need materially; one man 
among them is as-good as another; ‘the smooth- 
ness and pleasantness of life, according to their 
code, is the most important thing of all, and good 
manners is the oil that makes it run easily.’ 

Mr. Guppy’s world is one yet to be fully dis- 
covered; Mr. Bovill’s is one discovered long ago, 
but today becoming largely forgotten. His Golden 
Trade of the Moors—a new and radically revised 
edition of his Caravans of Old Sahara—goes back 
to the days of the Carthaginians and the Romans, 
when the vegetation and animal life of North 
Africa was like that of Kenya today, and the 
Sahara desert was a flourishing trade route, bring- 
ing the riches of the Sudan to the Mediterranean. 
This trade, and the consequerit prosperity of the 
desert races, continued until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when the development of coastal shipping 
killed it, and the desert sands took control once 
more. Mr. Bovill writes, as a historian, of the 
Sahara’s golden age, threading his way clearly and 
with learning through a maze of Berber and 
Sudanese dynasties, often as powerful and wealthy 
as any kingdom of Midas, but remembered no 
longer. 

Mr. George N. Patterson, the missionary 
explorer, returns from the wilds of Tibet to the 
bungalows of Kalimpong, and entertains the 
guests with anecdotes of his experiences Up and 
Down Asia—people he has met, situations which 
have embarrassed him—together with a certain 
amount of enlightened religious chit-chat. Some 
of this talk was worth putting into print, as here; 
some of it must have sounded better over the 
dinner table. But the fans of Tibetan Journey will 
enjoy reading more, in however fragmentary 4 
form, from his urbane pen. KINROSS 





We recommend two new editions: Macdonald 
and Co. have brought out No. 37 in their Illus- 
trated Classics, price 12s. 6d., an edition of Sense 
and Sensibility (with Lady Susan and The Wat- 
sons), which follows the text of the second edition 
of 1813 and which has an introduction by Q. D. 
Leavis; Professor Roy Pascal introduces a new 
edition of Thus Spake Zarathustra in the Every- 
man series, price 8s. 6d. 
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Brave Old World 


Brave Men: A Study of D. H. Lawrence and Simone Weil. By Richard Rees. 


(Gollancz, 18s.) 


More nostalgia. This is an essay on the modern 
world, an essay in entire dislike. The writer feels 
there has been an end to religious feeling and, 
despite the obvious advances, an utter falling 
away from the spiritual standards of the past. 
Our main hope lies in the intercession of certain 
geniuses, the ‘brave men’ of the title, like Law- 
rence and Simone Weil in our own time. We have 
to re-learn that the vital part of a person’s 
experience should be neither individual nor com- 
munal but something else again, which seems to 
consist of a kind of impersonal acceptance of 
God’s power. 

Simone Weil chose affliction as a way of re- 
nouncing individual life. She chose to ‘wreck’ her 
nature into health, as the English Metaphysical 
poets prescribed, and advised us to ‘turn all dis- 
gust into self-disgust.’ Mr. Rees denies that any 
of this is in the least masochistic—she merely 
weakened herself, he explains, by ‘self-sought 
ordeals and privations.’” Much of his argument, I 
may say, is of that order. As for the business of 
associating Lawrence with beliefs like this, that 
was bound to involve the stretching of a large 
number of points. The preface admits, in fact, 
that the attempt to send the two of them up the 
aisle together was made ‘on pain of schizo- 
phrenia.’ There is common ground all right in the 
broad denunciations which we come across in 
both writers, but there are more important diver- 
gences in their work as a whole and these are left 
out of account. 

This lapsarian view of recent history depends 
on the idea that there is a crucial area of 
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experience which can’t be discussed in words or 
subjected to inquiry, which has suffered special 
damage in the last century and which these brave 
men are qualified to restore. The author also 
makes great play with his conviction that the 
quality of arts and manufactures has collapsed as 
well, that all Cotswold farmhouses are beautiful 
and all American farmhouses ugly, and so on. 

This is a call to religion. To no religion in par- 
ticular. And to a kind of religious awareness 
which is once supposed to have been paramount 
and in which, as expressed in this book, I find 
it impossible to believe. I don’t believe either in 
these breaks and diminuendos. Some genuine sup- 
port may be obtainable elsewhere for his assump- 
tions about religion and culture, but he is far from 
providing any himself. His approach is un- 
historical, his pages are sprinkled with narrow and 
intemperate literary judgments and there are 
patches of something very like nonsense. We are 
firmly told, almost in the words of the well-known 
limerick, that the finest artists painted landscape 
as it would look if there were nobody there to 
see it. 

Mr. Rees is uncommonly responsive to litera- 
ture. And there are people, those perhaps who 
hope for the return of some form of liberalised 
religious outlook, who will warm to his book and 
to its partnership between truth and humiliation. 
Other people will think very differently. Precisely 
because it is so hard to believe in the good old 
pious days to which we are invited to return, it 
seems in the end that what Mr. Rees is really 
doing, however highmindedly, is throwing in the 
towel. He is a voice of doom, every bit as ill- 
informed as such prophets usually are, and his 
pessimism washes away every serious attempt at 
a critical study of his authors. Combining Law- 
rence and Simone Weil in the one simple message 
was surely wrong from the start. The book itself 
leaves the impression, for what it is worth, that 
if Lawrence was an artist and writer, Simone 
Weil was more an ailing and didactic tempera- 
ment, reading exaggerated lessons from her own 
suffering. KARL MILLER 


Miscarriages of Justice 


Not Guilty. By Judge Jerome Frank and Barbara 
Frank, in association with Harold M. Hoff- 
man. (Gollancz, 18s.) 

Most people are vaguely aware that justice, 

occasionally, can miscarry. Many can recall, from 

their reading, such classic examples as the cases 
of Oscar Slater and Edalji. But few dare speculate 
how often, how easily, and from what causes mis- 
carriages may occur. Jerome Frank, an American 
appeal judge, recently deceased, collaborated with 
his daughter in this critical anthology of thirty- 
six of the many erroneous convictions proved to 
have been recorded in the United States in the 
past forty years. That the cases are American robs 
some of them of a little of their impact here: it 
is conceivable that some British policemen are 
corruptible, and others brutal, but unlikely that 
the third degree applied by the Philadelphia 

police, for instance, to Rudolph Sheeler in 1936 

could be matched here for calculated cruelty, or 

remain unrevealed and unpunished for fifteen 
years. Nor the cynical framing for murder by the 

Chicago police, in 1932, of a couple of out-of- 

work Poles, who lay in jail for twelve and seven- 

teen years respectively before being cleared. 

(What cleared them was a combination of mater- 

nal devotion and popular-paper enterprise.) 
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There are other cases, though, recorded by the 
judge, that have their lessons for jurists, criminolo- 
gists, and men of good will in older communities, 
with a greater respect for the due processes of law. 
Identification, for instance, can be shaky evi- 
dence: would twenty thousand Englishmen be 
more reliable witnesses than the same number of 
Americans whose average evidence, analysed, 
‘overestimated the height by five inches, the age 
by eight years, and gave the wrong hair colour 
in 82 per cent. of the cases’? A dishonest witness 
may make a better impression on a jury than an 
honest one. Poor defendants cannot afford expert 
witnesses. On the other hand, a man of modest 
means, just able to engage an incompetent or in- 
experienced counsel, may fare worse than a 
pauper, defended at the State’s expense. To some 
lawyers, and to some of the greatest, a trial is a 
battle of wits between skilled cross-examiners and 
advocates—‘a fight ... according to certain 
ground rules that the trial judge, as a referee, will 
enforce, with the jury giving the decision to the 
winner.” 

The more shocking the crime, the less coolly 
judicious may a jury be, which may well account 
for the conviction of, and the life sentence passed 
upon, the moustached Ernest Mattice, in 1936, for 
a brutal rape committed in Denver by a clean- 
shaven man at a time when Mattice had a prov- 
able alibi. This is a consideration in any discus- 
sion of what should be the punishment for the 
most shocking of all crimes. So—in addition to 
the overwhelming moral case against the death 
penalty—is the learned and humane judge’s sum- 
ming-up: ‘No one knows how many innocent 
men, erroneously convicted of murder, have been 
put to death by American governments . . . once 
a convicted man is dead, all interest in vindicating 
him usually evaporates.’ CYRIL RAY 
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The 
Triumphant 
Heretic 


ERNST HALPERIN 


“His book is probably the best and 
certainly the most ingenious written 
about Yugoslavia in recent years. 
He grasps firmly the mainstay of 
Yugoslav politics: that Tito and his 
associates are determined to maintain 
their dictatorial position.”—A. J. P. 
TAYLOR, New Statesman. 


‘He is one of the few really impartial 

- observers of Yugoslav affairs. ... No 

student of post-war Yugoslavia has 

understood Titoism better than he.” 

—Davip FLoypD, Daily Telegraph. 
30s. 
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Damnable Equations 


The Crime of Galileo. By Giorgio de Santillana. (Heinemann, 30s.) 


One usually thinks of Galileo as a victim of 
Church cruelty and of the sort of Church idiocy 
that takes the Bible for a handbook on science. 
Professor de Santillana, in this immensely detailed 
and fascinating book, argues around these points 
but by no means disposes of them. It is true that 
Pope Urban VIII was friendly to Galileo for a 
time and that he refused to give ex cathedra sup- 
port to the Holy Office’s contention that the earth- 
going-round-the-sun idea was a matter of formal 
heresy. Perhaps he feared what the future might 
bring forth; if so, he was looking a long way 
ahead. It was not until 1893 that the Copernican- 
Galilean systems were allowed to be ‘official 
Church doctrine.’ Urban, like everybody else just 
then, was interested in scientific developments. 
He did not even quarrel with Galileo’s exquisite 
pronouncement that “The book of Nature is writ- 
ten in mathematical equations, not words.’ Why, 
then, was Galileo ‘railroaded into an Inquisition 
trial’ as the author delightfully puts it? (Although 
Roman by birth he has lived some time in 
America and has the American idiom.) 

’ He shows the usual enemies to have been at 
work . . . power, fear and jealousy. The Domini- 
cans, loving handmaids of the Holy Office and 
scourge of heretics, were no more anxious than 
the doctors of philosophy, bedded comfortably 
in the systems of Aristotle and Ptolemy, to see 
the new learning coming forward to jeopardise, 
as they thought, their religion and their jobs. The 
first sign of open danger came in 1610 with 


‘Galileo’s discovery of the telescope. Some of the 


learned professors simply refused to look through 





New Poets 


1959. 


Eyre and Spottiswoode 

will publish early next year 

a book of this title which will 
contain the work of three new 
British poets. It will be edited by 


EDWIN: MUIR 


Full conditions will be sent on request. 
All those who would like to submit 

a collection of poetry for this 

volume and who Have not yet had 

a book of their verse nationally 
published are invited™to write to 

Eyre and Spoitiswoode (Publishers) Ltd 
15. Bedford St, London, W.C.2 
marking the Efvelope 

‘New Poets 1959’. . 

All manuscripts must be received by April 
23, 1958 


it, others denounced it as devilish. Galileo was not 
a tactful man—though he did try to reconcile the 
Copernican teaching (as Copernicus did not) with 
the True Faith—and he was all the time in a fire 
of invention and discovery. One catches this fire 
from Professor de Santillana’s book and sees the 
man as he was... alive, fighting, yet simple, 
too, really not sufficiently aware of what he was 
stirring up; longing to shew his diagrams, to write, 
teach and talk. He even wrote poems. 

Thinking of Bruno, burnt at the stake some 
fifteen years before for upholding the new mathe- 
matics, and of the fearful penalties so easily at 
hand, one may say that this old man was treated 
with unusual leniency. The chapter called ‘The 
Sentence’ is extremely interesting. Here is given 
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the actual document which Galileo signed. On two 
points he objected . . . that he was not a heretic 
and that he did in good faith apply for and re. 
ceive permission to publish his famous book the 
Dialogue of the Great World Systems. The objec. 
tions were allowed. He died about ten years later, 
under house arrest and forbidden to write or 
teach. Yet he did write an even more famous 
book, his greatest of all books, and innumerable 
letters, too, of free comment and very sharp. He 
had powerful friends, of course, but he must have 
brought them in danger; for Urban was rancorous 
by this time and the Jesuits as well as the Domini- 
cans were after him. The author is at pains to 
show, and indeed does show, that these past 
events—the trial, the attempt to muzzle learn- 
ing in the supposed interests of Church, State and 
the public welfare—have their parallels today, 
especially in the prostitution of science to what 


ays and is usefyL 
pay . STEVIE SMITH 


Cruel Sea 
The Cassell Miscellany 1848-1958, Edited by Fred Urquhart. (Cassell, 30s.) 


THIS massive volume is an anthology from a 
hundred years of publishing by the house of 
Cassell. In his introduction the editor, Mr. Fred 
Urquhart, says that ‘a publishing firm is like a 
ship. Once launched she depends on both her 
captain and her crew to navigate her successfully 
on the cruel sea of literature.’ The ship in this case 
is a large, well-appointed liner sailing the most 
profitable routes, easily able to ride out storms 
and other gales of the world, and with an impec- 
cable passenger list. 

The hundred and fourteen items included in the 
book deal with most aspects of human activity 
in the last century, and the contributors themselves 
can be broadly divided into five groups: Big 
politicoes (e.g., Curzon, Winston Churchill, J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Asquith and Napoleon IID, 


top brass (e.g., Hindenburg, Robertson, Slessor ~ 


and Slim), important monuments (e.g., Somerset 
Maugham, Gide, Eartha Kitt, and Nicholas Mon- 
sarrat), best-sellers (e.g., Hugh Walpole, Arnold 
Bennett and Louis Brormfield), and lastly, good 
chaps (e.g., Dashiell Hammett, John Buchan and 
Robert Graves). 

Most of the contributors who deal with the 
pre-1914 period have the leisured outlook of the 
age.. Balfour, for example, relates that after, Mr. 
Gladstone had stayed in his Strathconon shoot- 
ing lodge it ,.was necessary to run through a bog 
near Achanalt Station (on the Kyle-Inverness line) 
to stop the train which was to take the Prime 
Minister to his London cabinet meeting. The great -; 
man also got his feet wet. As the train drew out, 
Balfour ‘saw with intense thankfulness a pair of 
wet socks hanging out of the window to dry, and 
felt that, however deeply I had sinned against the 
laws of well considered hospitality, I had not in- 
flicted. upon my distinguished visitor the added 
horrors of a cold in the head.’ 

This was in 1872. Across the Atlantic affairs 
had unfortunately been less peaceful. But George 
Augustus Sala, writing of the North in the middle 
of the Civil War, says, ‘The winter season of 
1863-4, both in New York and Washington were 
of unexampled brilliance and gaiety. . . . While 
almost delirious gaiety reigned in New York 
during the winter season of 1863, Washington 
was even sprightlier, and the festal aspect of the 
time was more markedly visible to the stranger for 
the reason that the gaiety was concentrated in a 
smaller area. It was between New York and 
Washington that I made acquaintance with an 





American sleeping-car. . . .’ This was the winter 
following the Gettysburg campaign when Lee’s 
forces had struck into Pennsylvania, the winter 
of the New York draft riots that rocked Lincoln's 
. administration. 

That inevitable saga, Life under the Raj, is 
represented in the miscellany by one of the Kim 
stories, a good ICS piece by Sir Walter. R. Law- 
rence (‘In the early part of 1903 Kitchener asked 
me to breakfast in the Fort of Calcutta . . .’), 
and by Curzon writing. on the rulers of British 
India. Discussing former Governors-General and 
Viceroys who failed to achieve the office of Prime 
Minister he states (1925), “Another ex-Viceroy 
in later times is believed to have narrowly missed 
the appointment.’ Presumably the appointment 
that went to that insignificant Worcestershire 
~ squire, Stanley Baldwin. 

Away from the level of the leaders there’s a 
wonderful piece of writing from Who Killed Bob 
Teal?, by that ex-Pinkerton agent, Dashiell Ham- 
mett. It makes one wonder again if Hammett 
created the style usually attributed to Chandler. 
There’s a good Bennett excerpt, too, from Ricey- 
man *Steps—he’s just as good writing on King’s 
Cross-as on the Potteries. But surely a bit, from 
..Lord Raingo Would have been better for ‘a col- 

lection of this kind? Then the editor could’have 
put it next to Field-Marshal Robertson’s piece 
. Which chews over the struggle between the 
Easterners and Westerners, “between the Brass- 
hats and.the Frocks in the First World War,* 

‘ Conttibatidhs-inspired by the age of ideology 

~ inclyde .Churchill’s great 1940 speeches and his 
“account of his accession to power, Liddell Hart 
on the A-bomb, and a fictional piece by Igor 
Gouzenko, of Canadian spy-ring fame. There's 
‘also a frightening accourtt by. Lord: Russell of 
Liverpool of ‘a British Army post-Korean-war 
court martial for cowardice. It’s much nicer to 
read a fragment of Robert Benchley’s biography 
by his son. In it Benchley visits Xanadu, Hearst's 
San.Simeon, goes for a walk, ‘remembering the 
days when the .used -to walk from Crestwood to 
Tuckahoe or Bronxville to get his train into town.’ 
He crosses a fence and is overrun by elephants, 
giraffes, antelopes, a wildebeest and a herd of 
zebra. Only when he runs back to the fence does 
he see the sign, ‘Beware of Wild Animals.’ The 
roaring of the lions stopped him from sleeping 

that night. 
DAVID BERNARD REES 
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Mafeking at Romano’s 


Paradise in the Strand: The Story of Romano’s. 
By Guy Deghy. (The Richards Press, 25s.) 


ARNOLD BENNETT, writing in his Journals, put 
down one day: 

Romano’s. This restaurant is quite different 
at lunch time from dinner. Theatrical people 
entering, mutually known, a few actresses pretty 
and vapid . . . waiting bad. Tables much too 
close together as usual. 

Romano’s was hardly the place to suit him, nor 
did it ever suit Oscar Wilde, who much preferred 
the Café Royal, but its impact on the gay Lon- 
don world for the half-century between the 
Seventies and the First World War was colossal. 
Its real name was Café Vaudeville, but everybody 
called it Romano’s after its proprietor, who was 
known as “The Roman.’ Actually, he was a 
Neapolitan and never mastered the English 
language. Having been taught to put the word 
‘Esquire’ after a gentleman’s name, when writing 
to him, he invariably addressed his clientéle by 
their nicknames, always adding ‘Mr. Eskvire.’ 
Romano had learnt his trade as a waiter at the 
Café Royal, and when he started off on his own 
he was financed by a bookie to whom he had lost 
a large amount of money. All his profits went on 
gambling, at which he was never lucky. The irony 
of fate was such that after he had put a large 
sum on Little Eva, which won the Cambridge- 
shire in 1901, he died a day or two before the race. 
Had he lived he would have made several 
thousand pounds. 

Of the many delightful anecdotes in this book I 
like best the story of the great gourmet Hugo 
Astley, who lay a-dying and was visited by his 
best friends, all habitués of Romano’s. ‘Bear in 
mind, he said to them, ‘that two things are 
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The Bankrupts 
BRIAN GLANVILLE 


“* Lays bare an unfamiliar world of almost incred- 
ible spiritual squalor. Can the Hampstead hinter- 
land really be like this? °—JoHn Davenport, The 
Observer. 
“ Far and away the best thing Mr. Glanville has 
yet done and moves his talent into an altogether 
different category.” 

—JouN MeEtTcar, Sunday Times. 16s. 


Dominique 
ROBERT LAXALT 


The true story of a Basque shepherd transplanted 
for long years to the Nevada Sierras—told by the 
son who accompanied him home. If simplicity 
and goodness are really out of fashion, this book 
will fail. We are confident it will not. 16s. 


Spinster 
SYLVIA ASHTON-WARNER 


“The story of a schoolteacher among Maori 
children—but it is so much more. It is alive with 
passion and beauty.”—Sm HERBERT READ. 

** Miss Ashton-Warner captures the storms which 
shake her own heart with the same skill with which 
she catches the chaotic creative bustle of the 
infants’ room:in her New Zealand school. And 
how well she does it! ’’—Muss Reap, author of 
The Village School. 18s. 


Claudine in Paris 
COLETTE 


“ The Claudine stories come to us in English as 
fresh and amusing as when they were first dis- 
covered by husband Willy . . . Claudine herself 
is a delight, a little tigress among the Paris wolves. 
—OLIVIA MANNING, The Observer. 13s. 6d. 


ecker& Warburg 


S 
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absolute certainties: Death and Quarter day, but 
it is not generally known that it is also a million 
to one on crab-sauce against lobster-sauce with 
turbot. God bless you all, goodbye.’ Theatrical 
folk were much in evidence at Romano’s, and 
George Edwardes once observed to a respectful 
gathering there, ‘The King creates the peers but 
it is I who choose the peeresses.’ Marie Lloyd, 
First Lady of the Halls, invariably ate at 
Romano's, so did the Second Lady, Bessie Bell- 
wood. 

At a recent West End revue there was a scene 
with the nostalgic song ‘I Remember Romano’s 
—Just as it Used to Be’ and we were shown the 
familiar salle-d-manger with its red plush seats. 
I, too, remember Romano’s ‘just as it used to be,’ 
for it was there that I drank for the first time in 
my life a glass of champagne on Mafeking Night. 


GERALD HAMILTON 


New Fiction 


Ways of Sunlight. By Samuel Selvon. (MacGib- 
bon and Kee, 15s.) 


The Enemy in the Blanket. By Anthony Burgess. 
(Heinemann, 15s.) 


The Bankrupts, By Brian Glanville. (Secker and 
Warburg, 16s.) 

THE reviewer of novels is always, and sometimes 
rather desperately, on the look-out for anything 
which might be called a ‘trend’; it was, for 
example, a purely journalistic expedient which 
saddled the ‘redbrick’ writers with an inaccurate 
label and an unintended social significance. Can 
something be made of the fact that many of the 
most interesting postwar French books are by 
North Africans, while in the English literary scene 
of the Fifties West Indian writers play an increas- 
ingly prominent part? Something, perhaps, about 
colonial vigour providing a necessary stimulus to 
decadent metropolitan culture? Better not try; 
even to refer to a West Indian ‘school’ is mislead- 
ing, as the only merit these writers share is their 
independence of each other, an artistic variety 
which reflects the racial variety of their islands’ 
population. A school implies the existence of a 
master; here we have a collection of prefects, 
catholic enough to include the over-wrought 
eroticism of Edgar Mittelholzer, the Maugham- 
like narrative efficiency of John Hearne, the 
deceptive simplicity of V. S. Naipaul's ironic 
comedies, the rich, poetic loquacity of George 
Lamming, the limpid lyricism of Samuel Selvon. 
Yet in their different ways they are so good that 
the West Indian scene and dialects are becoming 
as attractively familiar to the untravelled English 
reader as those of the Southern States of America, 
and have so far avoided that stylised treatment 
(imposed by self-conscious identification with a 
‘school’ and a master) which invites parody and 
standardises originality. 

Mr. Selvon’s new collection of stories, Ways of 
Sunlight, shows him, ] think, at his best. His talent 
is not ideally suited to the novel, but given an 
incident, a scene or just a character, he can turn 
the very slightness of his material into an asset, 
suggesting significance in the unobtrusive manner 
of the best short-story writers. Some are set in 
Trinidad, where the background is_ unsenti- 
mentally pastoral and the mood idyllic, funny or 
sad; some in London, where his characters work 
for London Transport or in dance bands, haunt 
the Arch and the Gate and practise obeah in the 
Grove (Ladbroke). Those told in dialect have an 
irresistible charm, owing as much to the author's 
technical subtlety as to the unfamiliar delights of 
the language. All are excellent and the last, ‘My 
Girl and the City,’ best of all; this is overtly poetic, 
finally revealing the imaginative power which, 
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though not apparent in the others, operated in 
concealment to make them successful. 

Many of the best new novels are apt to deal 
with the farcical misadventures of an Englishman 
(a schoolmaster, perhaps, or something to do with 
the British Council) in the near, middle or far 
East, incidentally providing a serious and in- 
formative comment on the local political situation 
which is likely to be in a state of upheaval and 
transition. P. H. Newby’s Picnic at Sakkara was 
a recent prototype of the genre, and Anthony 
Burgess has added an excellent example with 
The Enemy in the Blanket. This is the second of 
three novels set in modern Malaya. Mr. Burgess 
can be so very funny (his humour has a little in 
common with Lucky Jim and a great deal more 
with Black Mischicf) that the comedy threatens to 
upset the balance of the book; it is only towards the 
end that the reader can fully appreciate the subtle, 
sober intelligence that has been brought to bear 
on the complex social scene. 

The Bankrupts is a smooth, glossy story told 
largely in dialogue and purporting to expose a 
section of Jewish society which thinks only of 
money, food, golf and bridge, dwelling in philis- 
tine comfort near Hampstead Heath among the 
cocktail cabinets and television sets. The daughter 
of such a family falls in love with an impover- 
ished, idealistic young man who wants to take her 
to Israel; her parents hysterically oppose the 
match. The whole book seems to have been writ- 
ten as a pretext for a few satirical setpieces which 
are effective in a journalistic way; the rest is 
patently padding. The heroine is a poor-spirited 
creature, ashamed of her race and tiresomely 
‘arty’; her lover never comes to life; and the vil- 
lainous relations emerge as less villainous than 
Brian Glanville would have us believe. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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A Doctor’s Journal 





The Common Cold 


ou would think that the common cold should 

be easy enough to study; but it is not so 
easy as it looks. Colds often seem to spread from 
one person to another, so it is often assumed 
that the cold must be infectious; but there are 
some puzzling observations which don’t fit in with 
this theory. An investigator in Holland examined 
some 8,000 volunteers, from different areas, and 
came to the conclusion that in each group the 
colds all appeared at the same time—transfer of 
infection from case to case couldn’t account for 
that. Yet at the Common Cold Research Unit in 
Salisbury the infection theory has been tested out; 
two series of about 200 people each were inocu- 
lated, one with salt water, and the other with 
secretion from known cold victims. Only one of 
the salt-water group got a cold, compared with 
73 in the other group. 

In the BMJ the other day there was a report 
of a meeting, ‘The Common Cold—Fact and 
Fancy,’ at which one of the speakers reported 
a study of colds made in Cirencester over the last 
five years. Three hundred and fifty volunteers had 
kept diary records of their colds, and on an aver- 
age each had had seven every year, with an annual 
‘morbidity’ of seventy days. So nearly one-fifth of 
our lives is spent in more or less misery, coughing 
and sneezing. There was a close tie-up of the 
number of colds with external temperature—for 
each 1° Fahrenheit fall in temperature there was 
a 1 per cent. rise in the cold rate. Also there was 
noted a close relation between the cold rate and 
the dryness of the air, indoors and outdoors. 


Some widely held beliefs about the common 
cold have turned out not to be true. It seems that 
old people are just as liable to colds as the young; 
sailors in isolated weather ships have just as many 
colds while on board and not in contact with the 
outside world as when on shore. It is a truism that 
common illnesses pose more problems than the 
rare. The rare disease is by comparison much 
easier to handle. There aren’t so many cases and 
all of them have been intensively studied; some- 
one has read up all the literature about the disease 
and published a digest of it. There will be more 
facts and fewer fancies. The rare disease, too, 
attracts research workers. The young man, look- 
ing about for a subject for his thesis, is more likely 
to choose ‘Blood vanadium levels in left-handed 
mongols’ than ‘Why some patients leave one doc- 
tor and go to another,’ which is socially and prac- 
tically much more important. Part of the reason 
for this is the current tendency to number- 
worship. Anything that can be quantified, ex- 
pressed in digits and subjected to probability tests 
is ‘science’; everything else is not. This erroneous 
belief is at the root of much faulty thinking in 
medicine. 

The final speaker at the meeting said that 
proneness to colds was influenced by mood and 
psychological make-up. Susceptibility to infection 
varies from one person to another, and in the 
same individual from one time to another—re- 
sistance to infection is affected by many things, 
one of which is stress. In general practice one will 
see the patient who is afflicted with crops of boils 
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when he is ‘run-down’ after a crisis in his life; he 
recovers, the boils clear away and then later on he 
runs into another crisis, can’t cope, and boils 
break out once more. Lowered resistance, as well 
as propinquity, may account for some colds. 


Some snuffy illnesses which look like colds are 
really cases of vasomotor rhinitis—a disorder of 
the lining membrane of the nose, which is not in- 
fectious, but a disorder of function set in motion 
by the nervous system. Treatment of this disorder 
of function is difficult, since the causes are 
often quite obscure. In 1954 three workers at 
Guy’s Hospital took a sample of patients with 
“VMR’ from the clinic and went into the physical 
and emotional background of illness. The number 
of patients fully explored was small, some thirty 
or so, and too much weight should not be given to 
the findings; yet these were interesting in them- 
selves and point the way for a larger-scale investi- 
gation. In four-fifths of the series there was found 
to be some relationship between stress and the 
VMR, and in eight of these stress seemed to be the 
chief causal factor. In some patients every attack 
of rhinitis followed some stress-producing situa- 
tion: frustration at work, jealousy and friction at 
home, disappointment in love. Resentment fre- 
quently triggered off bouts of sneezing. Five of the 
eight patients had other tension symptoms, such as 
fatigue, ‘indigestion,’ various bodily pains or 
migraine. In short, then, vasomotor rhinitis, in 
some people at any rate, must be placed in the 
category of stress disorder; hence it is unlikely 
to clear up for good until the underlying tensions 
have been relieved in some way. Medical remedies 
in themselves can only suppress symptoms. As an 
American doctor, according to the New Yorker, 
has recently advised: ‘Don’t shake the bottle, 
shake your mother-in-law.’ 

MILES HOWARD 
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Winstone, Dir., The Classics Club 
Kensal Road, London, W.10 
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To John J. 

127 
t wish to join Classics Club ‘on trial’ for one 5 you absolutely and 
month only without cost or obligation what- 
ever. ! want (strictly on approval) to listen to 
the records mar , in the privacy of my own 


are the equal in al! regards to full-price 


Please accept any one, two or three 


OF THESE TEN COMPLETE LONG - 
PLAYING RECORDS AT A MERE 


oe 


YOU RISK NOTHING 


Tens of thousands of CLASSICS CLUB members 
buy their records every month (but without 
obligation at any time co Suy any record) at a 
mere fraction of shop prices 


Club non-obligational membership is, we want 

B you, entirely at OUR risk, to listen to, judge, 
and criticise (if you can) CLASSICS CLUB 

home, ard t»> judge for myself whether they =z records in the comfort of your own home. 


FRACTION OF 
THEIR NORMAL 
PRICE & VALUE 


350,000 music-lovers in 
France, 280,000 in West 
Germany, 400,000 more in 
Switzerland, Holland, 
Italy and Scandinavia, 
plus over 12 million club- 
members in America 
would not think this offer 
stupendous. Elsewhere, 
music-lovers, like 2 
million book-club mem- 
bers in Britain, are 
accustomed to these fan- 
tastic savings. 


And to prove to 
conclusively how valuable. 





records sold through normal methods of 
distribution. 








CLASSICS CLUB standard price of 


z LESS 14/6d. per complete symphony 


or concerto includes P.T. of 4/2d. 
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P. , & per record P.T, paid by other 

methods of distribution. 
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@ The London Philharmonic, the Orchestra 
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¢ Milano, 

8 l'Association des Concerts Lamoureux are 
g only a few of the fifty leading world 
orchestras, conducted by such eminent 
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and Rudolph Kempe recorded on Classics 
@ Club discs and which are, each and every 
month, offered to members and fromwhich 
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The Rt. Hon. Lord Hailsham, Q.C. 
Appeals for 
CANCER 
RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: “The Im- 
perial Cancer Research Fund, 
which is under the highest medical 
and scientific direction, is con- 
tinually engaged in the work of 
Cancer Research in its own 
modern laboratories. The work is 


now to be still further increased in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Very heavy expenditure is involved, and help is urgently needed 
from generous-hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, therefore, that 
the appeal may evoke a most generous response.” 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 
The fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without state 
aid. New lines of research are starting ; new equipment and extra staff are wanted. 


Please send a gift to the Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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PATALING RUBBER ESTATES 


SIR ERIC MILLER’S STATEMENT 


THE annual general meeting of The Pataling Rubber 
Estates, Ltd. will be held on March 25 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Sir Eric Miller. 

The crop harvested on the Company’s estates was 
10,852,059 lb. compared with 10,511,336 Ib. in the 
previous year. A further 308,000 Ib. were bought in 
latex form. A portion was processed into sole crepe 
and the entire crop realised the equivalent of approxi- 
mately 2s. 54d. per Ib. London landed terms, about 
iid. per Ib. less than the average obtained in 1955/6. 


WORKING PROFIT 


The profit before taxation was £544,202 against 
£519,264 in 1955/6. Receipts from the Government 
Replanting Scheme were £40,227 (£9,393) and trade 
and other investments earned £77,068 (£71,840). The 
Finance Act 1957 provides a welcome measure of 
relief to overseas trade corporations and the Com- 
pany benefits under this legislation. After providing 
for taxation on the new basis and including the 
favourable adjustment of £118,656 arising on the 
1955/6 results, the profit for the year was £463,487 
against £265,857 previously. Including the balance 
brought forward from last year there is available 
£642,474 (£427,438). £30,000 have been written off 
Government securities, £165,099 have been transferred 
to Cultivation and Replacement Reserve and the 
directors recommend payment of a final dividend of 
25 per cent., making with the interim dividend of 
15 per cent. already paid 40 per cent. for the year 
exclusive of the special bonus of 20 per cent. 


PROPERTY SALES 


[he purchasers of the balance of Pataling estate 
took possession in December, 1957, on payment of 
80 per cent. of the agreed sale price; whereupon 
harvesting on the Company’s account ceased. The 
remaining 20 per cent. (about £10,000) is payable 
on transfer of titles after the areas have been sur- 
veyed and existing titles subdivided. Sultan Idris, a 
detached division of Chumor estate, comprising 292 
acres of old rubber, which was a doubtful replanting 
proposition, was sold in December, 1957, at the 
satisfactory price of approximately £16,000 (net) ex 
replanting rights and the full sale proceeds have 
been received. 

The capital profit to date on these transactions 
together with the balance of similar profits at 31st 
October, 1957 (after payment of 24d. per 2s. share in 
March, 1957), is £61,583. Out of this the directors 
are making a distribution of 13d. per 2s. share (not 
taxable in the hands of shareholders) which will be 
paid with the final dividend for the year ended 31st 
October, 1957. 


REPLANTING 


During 1957 we successfully replanted 1,366 acres 
and new-planted 58 acres. Some 940 acres of re- 
plantings and new-plantings had been brought into 
tapping or reached the tapping stage by the end of 
the year. Nearly all the Company’s plantable reserve 
land is at North Labis, and held under favourable 
tile. Now that security conditions have improved 
there we intend to develop this land as labour and 
supervision permit. 

We have applied for additional jungle land at 
Sungkai and although in recent years Government 
has alienated very little land for rubber we hope that 
our application may receive favourable consideration. 
In the calendar years 1958 and 1959 a further 1,700 
acres are scheduled for replanting or new-planting. 

At all estates good standards of field upkeep have 
been maintained and our immature areas show satis- 
factory development. 

In agreement with the National Union of Planta- 
tion Workers wage levels, based on the rubber price 
range of 80/100 cents. per Ib. have remained un- 
changed since April, 1957. In November, 1957, notice 
was given by the Union to terminate the Agreements 


on 31st March, 1958, and we must await the outcome 
of negotiations in this regard. 


STAFF 


The year’s results reflect competent estate manage- 
ment and a keen endeavour on the part of our senior 
and junior staff. They are also a measure of the 
quality of our labour forces with whom excellent 
relations have been maintained. We also appreciate 
the consistent care given to our affairs by our Eastern 
Agents and the expert services of our Visiting Agents. 


RUBBER OUTLOOK 

The price of rubber in January, 1951, was around 
30d. but during that year it steadily declined to 24d. 
and today Spot No. 1 R.S.S. is 23d. This decline 
has taken place despite the fact that Russia has 
bought a substantial tonnage. Although conditions in 
Indonesia have been unsettled the flow of native 
rubber to Singapore, mainly by the efforts of the 
Chinese, has been well maintained. How far estate 
production in Indonesia may be affected is as yet 
uncertain; any reduction would of course help to 
offset the lower U.S.A. consumption which is now 
forecast. 

The downward trend of the market can be 
attributed mainly to the slowing down of the U.S.A. 
economy. Whereas car production in Great Britain, 
France and Germany has exceeded expectations the 
optimistic forecasts of car sales in U.S.A. during 1957 
were not realised and the hopes that 1958 models 
would stimulate public buying have so far proved 
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disappointing. This has resulted in a substantial build- 
up of automobile stocks to around 800,000 units and 
although passenger ear tyres for replacement show 
a 6 per cent. increase over 1956 the year-end inven- 
tories at around 19 millions were 20 per cent. above 
the figure recorded in 1956. The percentage use of 
natural in U.S.A. has been steadily declining, the 
December, 1957, figures being approximately 36 
natural and 64 synthetic. At its present price natura} 
is much more competitive with synthetic and some 
improvement in the percentage use of it is a likely 
possibility. There has been less demand for sole crepe 
which may be attributed mainly to the high prices 
ruling a year ago causing the greater use of other 
types of soleing material. Now that sole crepe is at 
a keenly competitive level there may be an improved 
off-take. 

Latex consumption continues to increase and the 
lower price has helped to extend its use in many 
directions. This is an important outlet for part of 
the Pataling Company’s production. 


POLITICAL 


In my Address last year I expressed my confidence 
in the future of Malaya as a self-governing member 
of the Commonwealth. All that has happened since 
the transition of power in August, 1957, re-enforces 
that belief. The Merdeka celebrations on our estates, 
organised by our managers, were thoroughly enjoyed 
by all, and in the capital, Kuala Lumpur, and other 
towns they were marked by great good will and 
geniality. We look forward to the continuance of the 
same friendly co-operation which since the beginning 
of the British connections has characterised our rela- 
tions with the people of Malaya. The country’s 
prosperity depends mainly upon the continued 
development of its main plantation industries, and 
assured of equality in the treatment of capital invest- 
ment we shall, as in the past, hope to play our part 
in the furtherance of its economic progress. 


LEEK & MOORLANDS BUILDING SOCIETY 


INCREASED FINANCIAL STRENGTH AND STABILITY 


Tue 101ist annual general meeting of Leek & Moor- 
lands Building Society was held on February 24 at 
Leek, Staffordshire. 

In his printed address, the President, Sir Ernest 
Johnson, J.P., reviewed the economic events of the 
past year, and said: Can we afford, and if so when, 
some reduction in Bank Rate? We must not repeat 
the mistake of recent years. Acting as though the crisis 
had passed, we relaxed our efforts and our monetary 
discipline, only to find that the crisis was still with 
us. It is not unreasonable to look forward to some 
reduction in the near future. The new Chancellor 
will no doubt recommend a move downwards only 
when he is satisfied that inflation is no longer 
threatening our very existence and that any danger 
of a flight from the pound sterling has been con- 
tained and removed. 

The Government still has the power to stop infla- 
tion, to expand production, to permit capital invest- 
ment and to rebuild our depleted goid and dollar re- 
serves. Time is fast running out. The whole world is 
watching Westminster. I share the hepe that however 
unpleasant the remedy, it may be of short but lasting 
duration and that we can then move forward to a 
wider—broader based and sounder financial economy 
bringing with it increased all round prosperity. 

I congratulate the Leek & Moorlands Building 
Society on its increased financial strength and stability 
achieved in, what has been for financial institutions 
in particular, a most difficult year. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 


In the course of his address, Mr. Gilbert Tatton 
(Chairman of the Board of Directors) said: The 
figures shown in the Balance Sheet reflect great credit 
on the way the Society is managed. 

Turning to the Annual Accounts, Shareholders 
balances have increased by £1,790,073 to the record 
sum of £33,304,053. The amount remaining invested 


by Depositors now stands at £2,376,778. The two 
sums together total £35,680,831, the largest in the 
Society’s history. This is further proof, if needed, of 
the continued confidence which savers and investors 
place in the Leek & Moorlands Building Society. 

Out of a sum of £2,114,763 which represented the 
Society's gross earnings, the following sums were 
paid out: Interest to Investors £1,176,000; Income 
Tax and Profits Tax £507,800; Expenses of Manage- 
ment £180,205; Depreciation of Office Premises, Sur- 
vey Fees, etc. £22,781; Surplus for the year placed 
to existing Reserves £227,977, increasing the Total 
Reserves to £1,859,772. 

Commenting on certain Societies who seek to 
excite the public with higher rates of interest than 
those currently obtainable from most of the Build- 
ing Societies in membership of the Building Societies 
Association, Mr. Tatton said: 

It may well be that Societies offering a rate of 
interest in excess of 34%, is an indication to the in- 
vesting public of the measure of their difficulties and 
that the rate has to be offered in order to retain funds 
or to attract them. 

The view of the Directors of the Leek & Moor- 
lands Building Society is that a reasonable return 
today for savings and investments currently with- 
drawable on demand or at very short notice is reason- 
able at 34%, Income Tax paid. Any other Society 
offering any higher rate can do so only by exploiting 
borrowers who are compelled to pay a rate in excess 
of 6% for their mortgage accommodation. If it be 
true that Building Societies are regarded as a society 
building movement then it should not be overlooked 
that fair terms are expected by investors and by 
borrowers alike. The Directors of the Leek & Moor- 
lands Building Society believe that those fair and 
reasonable terms are the terms recommended by the 
Building Societies Association. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 


Tue 54th annual general meeting of Carreras, Limited 
was held on February 25 in London. 


Sir Edward Baron (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor) presided and, after reviewing the financial results 
for the year, said: Our turnover was well maintained 
during the year but, due to rising costs, we had to 
work on ever reducing margins of profit, and the 
increase in Home Trade selling prices which took 
place in mid-September came too late to make any 
material contribution to our profits for the year. 


Competition has again been unprecedented in its 
keenness and in maintaining our turnover we had a 
difficult task in view of the enormous amount 
expended on Advertising by our competitors. Here I 
should record that in overseas markets we have not 
only increased our volume of exports but have once 
again improved our relative position in this section 
of the industry. We are proud of the prestige which 
our brands enjoy throughout the world. 


Referring to the projected removal of manufactur- 
ing operations from London to Basildon, the Chair- 
man said: We hope to commence production there 
early in 1959. When all the changes have taken place 
we should be able to manufacture our products on a 
more economical basis and so effect considerable 
savings in future. 


Our Accounts for the first three months of this 
financial year show better results as compared with 
the corresponding period last year. 


The report was adopted. 
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COHEN ECONOMICS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


My criticism of the Cohen Com- 
“% mittee’s report will be confined 
£. strictly to the field of economics, but 
1+ ] must say at the outset that its 
exposition is brilliant, its form academic, its style 
Robertsonian. In short, it is the sort of report 
which I would expect three learned old men of 
the Establishment to make. It is entirely lacking 
in imagination. It is full of caution, it is austere, 
it is depressing; and it fails to address itself to the 
burning questions which the younger generation 
is asking not only in this country but in the United 
States. The first question is simply how to stop 
an inflationary rise in prices without having to 
shut down production and throw people out of 
work. The old men imply it can’t be done. The 
broader question is how to run a mixed economy 
in the UK without the dreary and dangerous 
alternation of boom and slump or without re- 
course to the authoritarian controls of the 
Socialist State. They avoid the issue. They seem 
to be unaware that modern capitalism is on trial 
and that, confronted with a Communist system 
which seems to generate maximum employment 
and production, the old capitalist order which 
relies on unemployment and declining output to 
restore a balance will undoubtedly perish. Angry 
young men in this country want a change; the 
placid old men of the Cohen Committee want to 
go back to the extreme rigidities of the ‘hard 
money’ school. 
= 







* * 


Economic criticism of the report will fasten first 
of all on the Committee’s inadequate diagnosis 
of the more recent inflationary rise in prices. The 
main cause of the rising trend of prices and in- 
comes since the war, they say, has been ‘an 
abnormally high level of demand for goods and 
services in general maintained for an abnormally 
long time.’ As a general statement that is true, but 
they fail to recognise that the drastic deflationary 
measures taken from the autumn Budget of 1955 
onwards to eliminate the excess demand were 
broadly successful and that in 1956 and 1957 there 
was an excess of productive capacity which has 
been estimated at the equivalent of £500 to £700 
million a year. How on earth, then, can the infla- 
tionary rise in prices in 1956 and 1957 be 
attributable to an excess demand? ‘We have laid 
greater stress,’ they say, ‘on the demand side of 
the story than some whose opinions we have 
studied.” The majority opinion in the economic 
profession is dead against their explanation of the 
inflation of 1956-57. In fact the minority opinion 
which stresses ‘the demand side of the story’ is 
confined more or less to Professor Lionel Robbins 
and Sir Dennis Robertson. Significantly, perhaps, 
the report adds: ‘We had the advantage of an in- 
formal discussion with Professor Lionel Robbins.’ 
The other economists seemed to have been kept 
at arms’ length. 

* * * 

As the Committee refused to see the 1956-57 
inflation as a wage-cost inflation pure and simple 
they failed to recognise that the Government’s 
dear-money deflationary policy was inducing new 
wage claims by increasing costs. No analysis is 
given of the effect on final output prices of the 
slowing-down of production in the last two years. 
No reference is made to the effect on new house 
rents of the steep rise in interest rates and of its 
subsequent stimulus to wage claims. 

* * * 

On the subject of investment the report will 
anger the majority of economists, for it regards 
the recent level of productive investment as satis- 


factory and only admits that it might be ‘some. 
what’ increased over the next decade if it can 
be done without inflationary effects. The Com. 
mittee fail to see that inadequate investment in 
the past has increased costs and therefore added 
to inflationary pressures. With the utmost com. 
placency the Committee remark: ‘We may per. 
haps anticipate a decline of private capital expen. 
diture in the somewhat more distant future.’ They 
contemplate it apparently without any misgivings, 
“We are not disposed to take a tragic view of the 
check to investment involved by present plans.’ 
Indeed, they add: ‘It may well be argued that in 
present circumstances, even if the downward 
pressure on investment is not reduced, the pres- 
sure on consumption should be increased.’ This 
seems to suggest that the Committee would ‘not 


only favour a continuance of the 7 per cent. Bank ff 
rate with its downward pressure on investment, 


but an increase of taxation in the next Budget 
with its downward pressure on consumption. 
* * * 

Most economists will be shocked by the Com. 
mittee’s dodging of the most serious economic 
issue of the day—whether the spread of our 7 per 
cent. deflation to the sterling area at a time when 
America is plunging into a bad recession is not 
running the risk of inducing a world trade slump. 
The closest watch, they say, must be kept on the 
world situation. ‘If a severe depression in the 
demand for British exports should develop, very 
difficult questions of policy would undoubtedly 
arise.’ Not half! And it would then be too late to 
avert a world slump by easing the restrictions on 
demand at home. The Committee, however, do 
not think Britain can afford to indulge ‘in a 
premature reflation in order to help to boost the 
prices of those foodstuffs and raw materials which 
have fallen in price, especially as these slump 
prices are ‘more in line with long-run demand. 
(Please tell that to the copper producers!) | 
imagine this harsh report has been welcomed by 
the powers in the Kremlin, whose aid for the dis- 
tressed producers in Asia and Africa may in due 
course be sought. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 
THE gilt-edged market opened the 






Some recovery followed on further 
reflection that money rates were, after all, getting 
cheaper—witness the fall in bill rate and the lower 
rates charged to local authorities out of the Local 
Loans Fund this week. But the rest of the markets, 
apart from gold shares, remain weak and despon- 
dent. The oil share debacle goes on as the calls 
on the new SHELL and BRITISH PETROLEUM shares 
come near. No less than £40 million will be 


taken from shareholders by these two companies f 


in a few days’ time. Shell new shares, nil paid, fell 
at one time to 10s. premium—now 14s. As most 
people have allotments of fives, tens and twenties 


there is a continual stream of small selling orders. f 
At what price the bottom will be reached I would 
not like to guess, but at the issue price of 110s. 


the shares would yield £5 18s. gross. 
* * * 


There was disappointment in the market over 
the dividend of. BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO, but 


some investors are never satisfied. Profits for the 
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year to September last were about 104 per cent. 
higher and equity earnings rose from 44} per 
cent. to 544 per cent., which was very satisfactory. 
The dividend was slightly increased from 1s. 6d. 
to 1s. 74d. tax free, but the market was going for 
is. 9d. What should reassure shareholders is that 
the interim dividend has been increased from an 
effective 54d. to 6d. tax free, and it may be that 
2s. 3d. tax free will be paid for the year. At 
38s. 9d. the gross yield on the basis of the present 
16 per cent. tax-free dividend is about 7 per cent., 
which is very attractive. IMPERIAL TOBACCO, which 
has a large holding in BAT, thought it prudent 
to make a modest cut—from 21 per cent. to 20 
per cent.—in its dividend for the year to October 
last because of slightly lower profits—due to 


higher manufacturing and selling costs—but - 


equity earnings came to 334 per cent., which 
makes the reduced dividend look safe enough. 
At the present price of 37s: 3d. the shares return 
nearly 104 per cent. 

* * + 


It is strange that some investors feel happier 
about holding gold shares when they know that 
Russia is an interested party, producing as much 
gold as South Africa (17 million ozs.). Of course, 
Russia sells gold like a commodity when she 
wants foreign currencies to pay for imports and last 
year she sold as much as 74 million ozs. It should 
be more comforting to investors to know that there 
is still a steady hoarding demand for gold, which 
Samuel Montagu, in their annual bullion report, 
estimate for last year at 24 million ozs. for Europe 
(half of that smuggled illegally into France), 24 
million ozs. for the Middle East, and about as 
much for India and the Far East. At $35 an ounce, 
excluding hoarders’ premium, this can run into 
nearly £100 million a year. The renewed specula- 
tive interest in gold shares—French and American 
buying has been reported—is not due, however, 
to these considerations but to the prevalent idea 
that if the American recession becomes really 
serious, aS SO many experts expect, the American 
Treasury will at last consent to write up the price 
of gold. I have previously recommended 
PRESIDENT BRAND and PRESIDENT STEYN as two 
developing mines in the OFS which offer the 
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investor high returns on current dividends. At 
48s. 9d. and 28s. 9d. the shares return yields of 
nearly 10} per cent. and 9.6 per cent. respectively. 
The current dividends of 5s. and 2s. 9d. should be 
again increased slightly in the current year. For 
a less speculative OFS mine I recommend 
WESTERN HOLDINGS at 91s. 9d. to yield nearly 54 
per cent. on the current 5s. dividend which also 
should be increased. Good news about the rich- 
ness of this mine will probably be heard before 


Buying the 


HE name of Mr. Hugh Fraser has become 

widely known in recent years because of his 
increasing capacity to absorb drapery and allied 
businesses. In the major centres of population in 
Scotland many of the biggest stores and many 
famous firms still carried on under their former 
names are now the property or under the control 
of The House of Fraser. In many cases these re- 
arrangements have evidently been arrived at with 
much goodwill. But some time ago the well- 


. known Hawick knitwear firm of Lyle and Scott 


Ltd. applied in the Scottish Court to restrain 
some of their shareholders from acting in a way 
that was thought to be contrary to the Articles 
of Association of the firm and influenced by a 
purchase, or offer to purchase, by Mr. Fraser. 
The First Division of the Court of Session gave 
judgment, in the appeal hearing, establishing that 
Messrs. Lyle and Scott in face of the situation 
which has developed had no remedy in law of the 
kind they sought, namely enforcement of the 
Articles of Association. - 

One of the Articles of Association of the com- 
pany provides that if a shareholder wishes to 
transfer or dispose of his shares he should offer 
them first to other shareholders if such were 
willing to purchase. It has now been acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Fraser had paid £3 for each £1 
share held by the shareholders concerned, and 
that they had received the amounts. No intimation 
of their desire to transfer shares had, however, 
been given to the company. Their names remained 
on the Register as the holders of the shares, but 
they admitted that they had bound themselves to 
vote as Mr. Fraser directed, and to put him as 
fully as possible in control of the company. 

Lord Clyde, the Lord President, giving judg- 
ment in which Lord Carmont, Lord Russell and 
Lord Sorn concurred, said that the shareholders 
concerned were content to remain ‘as willing tools 
of Mr. Fraser.’ By the contract they had made 
with him, if it was a good one, they had disabled 
themselves from implementing the particular 
Article. The Lord President commented : 

The consequences of this contention are cer- 
tainly startling, and if it is sound afford a simple 
way in which a shareholder could not merely 
evade safeguards for other shareholders . . 
but by such a device put himself in the happy 
position of disabling himself from making such 
safeguards available to other shareholders. If so, 
Articles of this kind, which had hitherto been 
regarded as valuable protection of the continuity 
of a private company, are not worth the paper 
upon which they are written. 

Since the shareholders now said that they had no 
desire to transfer the shares, the company could 
not be entitled to the remedy they sought—the 
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long. Outside the OFS I like VAAL REEF in the Far 
West Rand, whose dividends should be increased 
again this year. At the current price of 37s. 6d. 
the yield on the present 3s. 6d. dividend is about 
9.3 per cent. Of the holding finance compan: :s 
GENERAL MINING has relatively less metal interests 
than the others and at 77s. 6d. returns a yield of 
5.2 per cent. UNION CORPORATION Offers the highest 
yield of the finance companies, namely 7.9 per 
cent. at 37s. 9d. 


Shareholder 


MALLOCH 


enforcement of the section of the Articles which 
deals with transfer of shares and limitations 
thereto. 

This is the verdict of an Appeal Court, confirm- 
ing the decision of a lower Court. That the 
decision of the Law Lords is correct goes without 
saying. The shareholders concerned have avoided 
the conditions which the Articles of Association 
specify, namely ‘desire to transfer shares, and so 
the Articles cannot be invoked. But the share- 
holders have avoided the conditions, it appears, 
only technically, and by a device. If £3 was paid 
and received in respect of each £1 share held by 
some people, but ownership of the shares did not 
change hands, for what was the money paid? The 
disinterested observer is likely to reflect that if it 
was not the shares that were bought it looks as 
if it must have been the shareholders. Where do 
such things end? 

In any enterprise there are generally many 
partners—those who provide the initiative, the 
capital, the management, the technical skill and 
labour. Some measure of loyalty to the whole 
enterprise from each source is a necessary cement 
if the firm is to earn the name. What would we 
say if someone commanding greater resources 
than Mr. Fraser were to approach other members 
of a ‘partnership, perhaps the employees, and 
pay them substantial sums, not in consideration of 
any transfer of rights or shares, but simply for the 
assurance that they would try to implement the 
wishes of the payer, if need be, against the wishes 
of their associates and company?—that is, a 
payment to disrupt the loyalty of the initial 
covenant or contract implied by entering employ- 
ment, taking up shares, or otherwise associating 
oneself with an enterprise. Surely Mr. Fraser and 
many more of us would have much to say if such 
a state of affairs were found to exist between, say, 
a political agent and members of a trade union 
or voters in an election. Yet what has Mr. Fraser 
paid for? What has he received in return for his 
payments? Not shares, just shareholders’ votes 
and an undertaking that they will be used in his 
favour. 

There can be little health in a business com- 
munity where one can enter a contract which 
prevents his fulfilling an earlier obligation. Such 
a situation may some day give rise to new legal pro- 
cesses. But the public mind and conscience ought 
to be aware of one of the starkest instances in 
recent times of how it is possible to bring to 
nothing a safeguarding clause agreed upon be- 
tween associates, by a device which even the most 
eminent judges are convinced leaves no legal 
remedy in the clause designed to protect the 
parties. 








THE 


Cathode to a Doughnut 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 417 
Report by Colin Prestige 
Zeta is Greek to most people. Competitors were therefore asked to compose an ode 


in baffled praise of the new contrivance. 


To judge from the entries, Zeta is to do with 
six things: neutrons, water, heat, torus, deu- 
terium and doughnuts. The competition might just 
as well have asked for verse which included these 
six words, for they cropped up with unfailing 
regularity in a variety of odes stretching from 
parodies of Pindar and Milton to pastiche of 
Shelley and Wordsworth. ; 
Competitors clearly enjoyed themselves. Gloria 
Prince’s ‘anode’ was the best of those which made 
fun of the Greek alphabet, although Gideon 
Crawle scored a good opening with his arresting 
‘Alpha moment!’ Barbara Smoker was the most 
succinct of those who attempted a description : 
It is not easy to explain, 
But Zeta’s a thermo-nuclear thing 
For burning water (sea or rain) 
In an aluminium ring. 
A. Robin Davis was the only competitor to sub- 
mit his entry in visual form, with a main (or 
torus) ode reading clockwise, with subsidiary (or 
condenser chorus) verses in the middle. Several 
odes concluded with a neat twist, such.as C. W. 
Lyall’s: 
O glad-eyed Goddess, please don’t think it’s rot 
For bashful me to say you're jolly hot. 
But while several introduced the element of heat, 
James S. Fidgen was the most practical : 
But, Cockcroft, one thing puzzles I: 
Could you use her to bake a pie? 
What urged J. E. Sharp to begin thus? 
O! for a Muse of technological fire, 
Words of enormous length and meaning plain, 
That I, mere mortal man, might so aspire 
To render praise in more explicit vein 
To you, O symbol of the alphabet... . 
The Muse descended so obligingly that adjudi- 
cation had to proceed on the strictest draconian 
principles. Some prize-worthy verses were re- 
jected for not containing enough bafflement, and, 
with so many good items, lines which were not 
exactly odes were inevitably ruled out. This still 
left a dozen felicitous entries which scored the 
coveted honour of an alpha rating. I accordingly 
recommend that the prize money, when converted 
from drachme and oboloi, be awarded as follows: 
£2 6s. 8d. to J. A. Lindon, £1 13s. 4d. to Eileen 
Tulloch, £1 5s. to John Vallins and £1 Is. to J. 
Sweetman. G. J. Blundell’s entry, which would 
have won a prize if he had been more baffled, is 
also printed. Honourable mentions to Ann East- 
gate, D. H. Martin, H. A. C. Evans, R. Kennard 
Davis, Vera Telfer and James S. Fidgen. 


PRIZES 
(J. A. LINDON) 


O Zeta, defeater, what do I know of you? 

How can I treat of the heat of the flow of you? 

How can I speak of the peak of the heat 

In the torus before us, the fabulous feat, 

Mighty Metro-Vick trick of five million degrees 

With a flash and a crash in a moment of flame, 

When I can’t tell a jaw from a joule to my shame, 
When a which and a watt are so nearly the same, 
When of pinch it’s a cinch I know barely the name, 
And plasma’s as much a phantasma as these? 


O Zeta, supreme superheater of ions 

In the toils of your coils that they tell us are try-ons! 
What warmer transformer was ever discharged? 

And now they avow you will soon be enlarged! 

How can I be odic, melodic or lyrical, 

Faced with a chaste and electrical miracle? 

Zeta? I'd meet her and still be satirical, 

Chance a romance and be not panegyrical— 

Though poets know it’s concerned with deuterium, 
How each allusion to fusion can weary ’em! 


(EILEEN TULLOCH) 


Oh, this Zeta is a wonderful invention, 
As the readers of our papers will agree! 
The contraption is beyond my comprehension, 
But appears to have connections with the sea. 
Did they analyse the whole of the Atlantic 
To locate whatever chemicals they sought? 
The extent of their achievement’s so gigantic 
That imagination boggles at the thought! 
I’m bewildered by the complicated chatter 
Of the fusions and the neutrons that abound, 
While deuterium, to me, is just a matter 
That the clever little Zeta-thing has found! 
Though my scientific learning’s superficial, 
I’m convinced they’ll find a suitable receipt 
—By production of a sun that’s artificial 
To eclipse the Sputniks’ marvels by her feat! 





(JOHN VALLINS) 


Thou late-discovered source of energy 

(The foster-child of Harwell’s overtime), 

How can the baffled Muses sing of thee? 

With thermo-scansion or with nuclear rhyme? 


Perhaps the Metaphysic’s mood were best, 

Discovery to prompt conceit or pun. 

Donne might from thee have wrenched a tortured 
jest, 

Thy heat new-got, new-Pinchéd from the Sun. 


‘O Torus, ring-shaped vessel,’ might I cry, 
‘O Axial winding’—sounds to conjure with; 
But yet, O Thonemann, but yet, O Fry, 

To match thy feat my poem would lack pith. 


SPECTATOR, FEBRUARY 28, 1958 
I now, O Dr. Thompson, as you see, 

Have failed to spark in stanzas one to three. 

So I, for number four, will change the metre, 
‘Rejoicing that you called the damn thing Zeta, 

Which rhymes with what it really is, a heater. 


(J. SWEETMAN) 


What mean artistic man can learn 
To understand the fires that burn 
In your toroidal heart? 

The kindly physicists explain 

In simple words, but all in vain, 
The secrets of their art. 


The pinch effect is rather fine, 
It keeps the atoms in a line, 
And will not let them roam. 

A vacuum surrounds the place, 
Just like a patch of outer space, 
To make them feel at home. 


Conceive a doughnut filled with gas 
(An image plain to any ass), 

That science calls a torus. 

We then apply electric force, 

Which splits these atoms and, of course, 
They throw out neutrons for us. 


COMMENDED 
(G. J. BLUNDELL) 


An alpha plus, O all mysterious Zeta— 

Our Greek exhausted, may we call you Zed?— 
For you who, to a high degree, 

Will, in the course of decades, make life sweeter 
(So it is said) 

For our more fortunate posterity! 

Hail, wise machine 

Who will put harness on the wild sea-horses, 
And turn them to more useful courses 

Upon the domestic scene! 

We stand in awe of your potential greatness, 
We who have human, not electric, brains. 
Grow not, we beg, too hot in your irateness 

At our weak comprehension! It remains 

But to assure you how we loudly laud you, 
And applaud you. 

Pray, sir or madam, try to understand 

If we decline to shake you by the hand. 

We do not—please forgive us—fathom which is 
Precisely which among your host of switches. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 420 
Set by Blossom 

Since juveniles are now able to buy expurgated 
editions of some of the more forthright adult 
novels, competitors are invited to get their own 
back. The usual prize of six guineas is offered 
of an extract from any well-known children’s 
fairy tale as it might be adjusted for adilt 
reading. Limit : 150 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
420,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by March 
11. Results on March 21. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 981 


ACROSS 27 Tacit visa has an ancestral air (9). 
Cor- 28 It’s bound to stick (8, 4). 
4 


1 From Our Aeronautical 
respondent, perhaps (6, 6). 





Solution on March 14 |! 


16 Defensive outpost for a girl in 
Wonderland ? (9) 9 
17 Vandyke perhaps? (8) 





9 Has toucan developed spines? (9) 
10 The craft of the draughtsman (5). 
11 If you want a change of cash, see 
Pat (6). 

12 Co-boarder (4-4). 

13 Corsets forward please! (4-2) 

15 First fasten pleats, then you’ll get 
pounds! (8) 

18 Indulged in a deep pram (8). 

19 Alternative crossing on the East 
Coast (6). 

21 Turn back for purse to get hose 
for wear in church (8). 

23 One is able to identify-this scholar 
(6 


26 Oiler overturned in the river (5). 








DOWN 18 a little things in the briny 
. The girl who gets into a tizzy (7). 20 Collapse of a lace bed (7). " 
2 ‘Iam that which began, Out of me 5, 7 | : 
the roll’ (Swinburne) (5). ove to study, she says (5). 
3 When 4 ‘a’ to them who call i 24 Spenser’s plant is four-leaved 
appropriate (3, 2, 4). presumably (5). nee 13 
4 With which one expects change at 25 I’m one who lacks the instincts of 
the butcher’s (4). a gentleman, says this judge! (4) 
5 Silent change in what an eaves- 
dropper does (6, 2). SOLUTION OF No. 979 18 
6 It’s a long way for a classical ACROSS.—1 Castle Rising, 9 Antiquity. 
fighter (5). J Seeoe. 11, Carrot, 12 Pintados. 13 
. rwin, . gnition. arietal. 19 
7 The poor dog gets skilled attend- Offers, 21 Fatalist. 23 Arnica, 26 Event. 7 
ants, so he frolics! (7) 27 On the mend, 28 Repercussion. 
8 Toiling a stone-cutter may pro- DOWN.—1 Chanced, 2 Satyr. 3 Liquorice. 
duce it (8). : rel S oat. 6 og 4 a. 
ta? shi : oodwife. arities. 1 nformers. 
14 So Elia’s dream-children might 17 Lad’s love, 18 Puffers. 20 Stand-in. 26 


have been (8). 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of 
a book token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened on March 11. Address solutions: Crossword No. 981, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


22 Lithe. 24 Iceni. 25 Otic. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Miss N. PENNETHORNE, Hill House, Lind- 
field, Haywards -Heath, Sussex, and Mr. 
J. H. Cook, 16 Bayfield Road, London, SE9, 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Bex numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator . Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
ee EUSton 3221 lina a 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC invites applica: jons ‘from: men aged 30-45 
jor a senior personal post in Engineering Divi- 
vion. Applicants should possess sound practical 
experience of Trade Union relations, preferably 
in a large organisation since duties include re- 
sponsibility for review and application of rates of 
pay, conditions of’ service and working conditions 
of all staff in Engincering Division, including 
liaison and negotiation with Trade Unions, de- 
velopment of joint consultative machinery, ctc. 
The person appointed will also be responsible 
fer personnel administration of a large number 
»! manual staff and some financial administra- 
tien, Sound cducational background, proved 
ability in general administration in a responsible 
capacity, and an appreciation of work and con 
ditions of service of monthly paid technical as 
well aS manual staff is essential, Candidates 
should possess ability to think clearly and act 
positively. Salary £1.660, rising by five annual 
increments to £2.090 p.a. max. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
and quoting reference G.528 ‘Spt.’) should reach 


Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1 within five days. 
BBE requires Assistant in Ficldwork Section, 


Audience Research Department. Duties include 
some office work but consists mainly of training 
and stuperv'sing part-time interviewers, both men 


and women. engaged on the continuous country-" 


wide survey of listening and viewing Considerable 
travelling is involved and much time will be spent 
outside London Candidates should: be capable 
of giving clear and easily understood instructions 
to people of many different kinds. A good know- 
ledge of BBC programmes and some practical ex- 
perience in training staff or in market research 
interviewing desirable. Salary £565 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising by 
five annual increments to £750 p.a. max. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.531 ‘Spt.) 
should reach Appointments Officer. Broadcasting 
House, London, w. a within five days. 


BRC invites applications from men of women 
*Britikh or foreign) for holiday relief work as 
Spanish/English secretaries in their Latin 
American Service in London. Fast. accurate typ- 
mu in Spanish and good knowledge of English 
essential. Minimum £8 8s. plus 10s p.w. Lan- 
guage Allowance. Write, giving full particulars, 
to Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting refere nce SC.578 ‘Spt.’ within a week. 


GRANADA TV NETWORK intend to appoint 
an Advertising Manager re for 

and execution of the Company's sbeiiien in 
all media. We are looking for a man who has an 
afectionate respect for the English language 
and is skilled in its use. He needs also to have 
2 good knowledge of typography. The position is 
an opportunity for a man of intelligence and 
sensitivity who has not specialised in only one 
side of advertising, but who has had wide ex- 
pericnce Of publicity. sales promotion and 
advertising, The salary, conditions of empley- 
ment and pension are attractive.—Write in con- 
fhicnce te Sxiney L. Bernstein, Chairman, 
1 ee TV Network Ltd.. 36 Golden Square. 

de 


JOINT EXAMINATION BOARD (British 
Orthopaedic Association and Centra) Council for 
the Care of Cripples). Secretary required to be 
responsibie for the administrative work connected 
with the Orthopedic Nursing Examinations of 
the Board. Secretaria} qualifications essential 
and experience in committee work an advantage. 
Com meneing salary £520 p.a. Luncheon vouchers. 

Applications, mebuding the names of three 
referees, in gg: 7 Secretary, 34 Eccleston 
Square, London, S.W 
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LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 

Post of Responsibility 
DEPUTY HEADSHIP AND SENIOR 
MASTER POSTS 
New Secondary School for boys, Peckham Road, 
S.E.15. Headmaster Elect: J. H. Mathews, B.A., 
B.Sc, (Econ.). For 1,100 boys, to be formed in 
September, 1958, by amalgamation of Dove- 
dale Manor (B) and Leo (B) Schools; will occupy 
buildings vacated by Peckham (G) School; four 
and five year courses, some leading to “O° level 
and Broad study of Artistic crafts and Light 
Enginecring. 


Required in September: (1) Deputy Head 
(£400), 
(2) Senior - Master 
(£350 — Grade 
D). 
Candidates should have organising experience 
and interest in whole field of secondary 
education and should state whether they are 
applying for either or both posts. Forms 


EO/TS10 (SR) from and returnable to Divisional 
Officer, 83 Peckham Road, S-E.5. (340) 
STATISTICIANS IN CIVIL SERVICE. About 
eight pensionable main grade posts (including 
one in Ministry’ of Health's new Statistics 
Branch, concerned particularly with N.HS. 
problems) for graduates aged 28 or over on 
ist January, 1958 with wide statistical experience 
and (normally) first or second class honours 
with statistics as main or subsidiary subject. 
Salary (men, London), £1,450 to £2,050. Promo- 
tion prospects.—Write Civil Service Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for applica- 
tion form, quoting No, 4815/58/12, Closing date 
2ist March, 1958. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station). All office 
staff (m. & £.), Typewriting, Duplicating, TEM. 
6644 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER IN NEAR EASTERN ARCHAO- 
LOGY, The salary is on the scale £700 to £850 
per annum. Membership of F.S.S.U. and Chil- 
dren's Allowance Scheme. Applications should 
be sent not later than March 15th, 1958, to the 
Registrar, the University of Manchester, 13. 
from whom further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained. 

UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, FACULTY 
OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTING AND 
ADMINISTRATION. Applications are invited 
for the post of LECTURER in ACCOUNTING, 
to begin duties on 1 October, 1958, or as soor 
after that date as possible. Salary scale: £900 
to £1,650, with F.S.S.U. and family allowance. 
The appointment will be made initially at a 
point on the, scale £900 x £50 to £1,350, de- 
pending on qualifications and experience. Appli- 
cants should be graduates, preferably in com- 
merce, economics, or law, and should have 
a recognised professional qualification in 
Accounting. Applications (three copies), with the 
names of three referees. should be sent on or 
before 19 April, 1958, to the Registrar, The 
University, Birmingham, 15. from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EDUCATED MAN desires situation of trust and 
interest, home or abroad. Salary of no object.— 
Box 1763 

MAN (40), good presence, intelligent, adapable, 
seeks part-time employment, two or three ¢ven- 
ings weekly, London -—Box 1670. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


AT YOUNGHUSBAND HOUSE, 2? Norfolk 
Sq., Paddington, W.2, March Sth at 7.30 p.m. 
Dr. Hendrik Kraemar on “Encounter Between 
Religions.” All welcome. World Congress ef 
Faiths tecture. 
EXHIBITION of Fine Crafts with POTTERY 
by SHOJI HAMADA, at the Crafts Centre of 
Great Britain. 16/17 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square. 
W.1. 3rd March to 3rd April inclusive. Monday 
to Friday, 105 p.m. Saturday, 10-1230 p.m. 
Admission Free. 





GWEN JOHN at the MATTHIESEN GAL- 
LERY. Daily 10-*.30. Sats. 10-1. Until March & 
—i42 New Bond Street, London. W.1 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square. 


S.W.1. Lecture by Dn. Jose Melia Bernabeu, on 
“Blasco Ibanex, novelista,, on 7th March, at 
6 p.m. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY. 30 Bruton Strect. WA 
XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTINGS. Daily 
10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 

MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street. W_1 
JUAN GRIS (1887-1927)—Fifty Works. First 
importam Exhibition in London, 13 February- 
22 March. Daily, 10-5.30. Sats.. 10-12 30 
PIERRE MONTAL, 14 South Molton S:. Recent 
water-colours by Maurice Blond. Daily 10 te 
5.30, Sat. 10 © 1. 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square. S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 

UNIVER: Y OF LONDON, A course of two 





lectures entitled, (i) ‘La pensée de Rabelais. 
(ii) “La révolution poétique de la Piciade’ wil) be 
delivered by Professor V. L. Saulnier (Paris), at 
5.30 p.m. on 5S and 6 March, at the University 
of London, Senate House, W.C.1. The lectures 
will be delivered in French.—ADMISSION 
FREE, WITHOUT TICKET.—James Hender- 
son, Academic Registrar. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of two 
lectures on “Runology’: (i) “Runic investigations 
~—a branch of Swedish research with old tradi- 
tions,” (ii) ‘On Nordic runes,” wil! be delivered 
by Professor Sven B, J. Jansson (Stockholm) at 
4.30 p.m. on 7 and if March, at University 
College (Gustave Tuck Lecture Theatre), Gower 
Street. W.C.1, ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 
TICKET. James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of three 
lectures on “Etruscan and Roman History, in the 
Light of Epigraphic and Literary Sources’: 4i) 
“Greek Influences on Etruscan Religion: Bacchic 
Rites in Inscriptions from Tarquin’i.” (ii) ‘Livy 
and the Tarquins,” (iii) ‘In Search of the 
Historiae Tuscae” will be delivered by Professor 
J. Heurgon (Paris). at $.30 p.m, on 10, 12 and 14 
March at University of London, Senate House. 
W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE. WITHOUT 
TICKET. James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
YOUNG CONTEMPORARIES--R.B.A. Gal- 
leries, Suffolk St. Big selection from al! Art 
Schools in Britain. Daily 0-5 (10-7 Weds.). Sun 
2-6. Until 10th Mar. Entry Is. - 6d. 





THEATRE 


TOWER, 7.30 7 7. 8. “9 (Mems.), 13. 14, 15 Mar 
WHO CARES” by Leo Lehman. 27, 28 Feb., 1 
Mar. The Confidential Clerk. CAN S)11 (CAN 
ows © before 6), Cashew, N.1, 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


~ UNIVERSITY ‘SCHOLARSHIPS: 

CALTEX SERVICES LIMITED offer an ovt- 
Standing opportunity for university education to 
young men of ability who are interested in joining 
the Oi! Industry. 

In 1958, four Scholarships tenable at British 
Universities wi}! be awarded for the reading of 
Honours degrees in cither Physics, Mechan cat 
and Chemical Engineering or Petroleum Fechno- 
logy. Each Scholarship will cover all university 
and tuition fees and will provide an adequate 
allowance for board and lodging and other ex- 
penses, Special arrangements will be made for 
students to gain practical experience by working 
on Company installations at home or overseas 
during the long vacation. 

Candidates. wno should not be over 22 years 
of age, will be required themse!ves to make 
application for, and secure entrance & the univer- 
sity of their choice. They must, therefore, 
Possess university entrance qualifications in- 
cluding G.C.E. at ‘A’ level in Mathematics, 


Physics, and Chemistry at a suitably high 
standard, and ‘O° tevel in English and one other 
language. 


Applicants shouid write before the 12th Mafch, 
1958, to : Caltex Services Limited, Caltex House, 
Knightsbridge Green, London, S.W.1!, quoting 
“Scholarship Scheme.” 

































FHE THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 
OF 
EXPRESSIVE 
GESTURE 
WITH A 
DESCRIPTION 
OF 
ITS 
HiSFORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT 





MIME | 




















Newly published, this delightful 
book will be an essential and valuable 
work, nos only tor students of ba'ter 
and mime but tor actors and dancer 
as well. # fully discusses the whole 
vocabulary of gesture, characteri- 
zation and natural emotional ex- 
pression, With the help of exquisite 
ittustrations, the whole of the art is 
desctibed, and there is an analysis 
af some famous roles in ballet. The 
latter pas: ot the bouk is devoted to 
a tascinating study of the history 
and developmem of the mime-play 
40}- net. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. THE FACUL- 
TIES OF ARTS, ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES AND LAW. Post-graduate Scholar- 
ships. Applications are mvited for not more than 
three Post-graduate Research Scholarships ten- 
able at the University of Leeds by graduates of 
other Universit-es. These Scholarships, cach of 
the value of £330 a year, plus fees, will be 
tenable from Ist October, 1958, for advanced 
study or reszarch in the Facultics of Arts. 
Economic and Social Studies and Law, and wi!! 
be renewable annually. Maximum tenure three 
years. Applications Cnc!udine those of students 
who will graduate in Junc, 1958) should be 
submitted on forms obtainable from the Regis- 
trar, The University. Leeds 2, Closing date Ist 
May. (958. 


PERSONAL 


4 GOOD HOME is one where you'll always find 
plenty of that wonderful Rayner’s Indian Manzo 
Chutney—trom all good grocers. 


BED-WETTING can be stopped by wonderiul 
new method as d’scussed on B.B.C. Television 
Free information, write to Enurex Co., 119 
Oxtord Street, London, W.1. 
CANCER PATIENT (8095). 
needs extra nourishment and I ght, expensive 
dict. Husband is a permanent invalid. Please he!p 
us te care for her. Jewellery welcomed. 
National Socizty for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

CARDS and Notepaner printed with address, 
etc, Send stp. for samples & prices.—S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road. Hadfield, nr. Manchester 
CHICAGO, Lady prepared to work return air 


Poor woman (75) 


passage, 13 April. References. Any offers’—Box 
17582. 

CONTEMPORARY Paintings for Hire. Yearly 
subscription £1 ts. 7s, 6d. and 10s. per month 
per painting.—A.1.A, Gallery, 15 Lisle St., 
Leicester Sq., W.C.2. 

FOOTBALL.— Particulars of statistical method 
of forecasting results —Box 1355. 


HUSBANDS DECORATING dining-rooms de- 
serve delicious BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St.. 
London, W.1, D.X. 

HYPNOTISF Ralph Robinson, consultant 
nervous disorders, Sun to Thurs. SPE. 3901 
“LONELINESS,” a ‘report by Armand Georves 


tor 


on a very human problem, pamonhict free for 
large s.a.c. from 1005S Romford Road, London, 
S.8z. ‘ 


MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT LENSES 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible Lenses, For 
advice, free booklet and details of easy paymen s. 
write Dept. 274, David Blackstone Ltd., 115 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. Tel. Ger. 2531. 197a 
Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel REG. 6993 
Branches at Liverpool, Leeds. Newcastle. Glas- 
vow, etc., etc. 

SMOKING. New Cure. Drugless, Revea!ing. 
Wainliey Course, Taggart Avenue, Liverpool 
THE NEW WAY to buy furniture offers exce>- 
tional advantages for those spending from £70 
to £700 (or over £50 for carpets), Unlimi cd 
selection (over 100 eading manufacturers repre- 
sented in our Pictorial Reterence Library); free 
consultat.ve advice by impartial experts hel »s 
you to find the best style and value for your 
needs. Final choice from absolutely full ranges 
in nearby makers showrooms. The Carnet 
Selection Centre is at same address. Outstanding 
purchase faciluics including 200 miles free 
delivery; terms if desired Write for de ails 
Or come and sec this unique method pioneered 
by Andrews of London & Oxford (Estab. 1245). 
Write down the address—-THE FURNITURE 
SELECTION CENTRE. First Floor Sales Office, 
Berwick House. 1397143 Oxford Street, W.1. 
Between Oxford Circus and Tottenham Court 
Road. Open tilt 6 p.m. on Saturday 


Continued Overleaj 





LONDON, S.W.1! 





Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand 


MEN AT WORK 


The work of the Life-boat crew is 
dangerous. They do it willingly. But 
without your help they cannot con- 
tinue to rescue 600 lives a year at sea 
Funds are urgently needed: send you 
contribution, however small, to: 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.£.. M.C., T.D.. MA 





A Scottish 
Coxswain 
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ST. IVES, CORNWALL. Accommodation in 
artist's old attractive house, overlooking har- 
bour, Large secluded garden.— Box 1679, 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
Kings Road, S.W.3. KEN 7201. 


WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 

YOU HAVE TROUBLES? Try this cure. ~ Pour 
yourself a glass of El Cid Sherry. Drink it, 
slowly, with your eyes closed, Repeat, with your 
eyes open. Now, what was it you said about 
troubles? ' ia 
YOUR OWN LENSES Fitted Free to new 
modern frame, 10s. (p. & p. 1Is.). Two-tone frame 
15s. Send old frame.—Bell’s Ltd., 50 King Street, 
Southport. Est. 45 years. 


FOR § SALE 


SWEDISH LINGUAPHONE, Perfect condition, 
with text.books.—Box i780. 


EDUCATIONAL 





CAN YOU DRAW? \ Why not take a Home 
Study course in anatomy, fashion design, lay- 
out, poster and illustration with the FAMOUS 
ARTISTS SCHOOLS? We will help you to a 
wel} paid spare-time occupation in Commer- 
cial Art. Write for FREE talent test and opinion 
of your ability to Famous Artists Schools, 43 
P rt, Godalming, Surrey. 
COMMON ENTRANCE. Boys carefully 
coached in ideal conditions. — Headmaster, 
Broomham, Guestling, near Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for ftee prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

DAVIES’S. Training course (evening) for pro- pro- 
spective TEACHERS OF ENGLISH TO 
FOREIGNERS, 24th March to 21st May.—Par- 
ticulars from Davies's, 54 Hyde Park Gate, 
S.W.7. (Knightsbridge 6833). 

HILLCROFT COLLEGE FOR ADULT EDU- 
CATION, Surbiton. One year residential course, 
beginning September, offered women over 20 
interested in further general education as pre- 
paration for new careers or personal enrich- 
ment. No entrance examination. Grants avail- 
able.—Apply Secretary. (Z.) 

LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
General Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.ScEcon.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Law Teachers’ Diplomas. Highly 
qualified Tutors, Low-fees, Prospectus from 
Registrar. University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, Worth Park, 
Crawley, Sussex. Boarding and Day Schoo! for 
Girls 8-18 years (Est. 1871). Full Grammar 
School Course to University Entrance Standard. 
Large playing fields, swimming bath, gymnasium, 
—Apply for details to Headmistress, Miss 
M. L. Farrell, M.A. (Cantab). 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St, Giles. Comprehensive Training. 
Prospectus. 








POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (all 
examining Boards). London Univ. ‘B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies. Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 


ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work, Intensive courses for graduates. 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students. Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958.—Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab.), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead S831. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.--Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 








LITERARY 


MAKE WRITING ~ YOUR “HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write, BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing. ‘The 
LSJ can show you how to make money from 
your pen. Personal coaching by correspondence 
without time limit.—Prospéctus Dept., London 
School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO. 8250. ‘There are LSJ students all over the 
world.’ 

AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research. etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine ‘service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 


BOOKS PURCHASED, All it subjects, any quan- 
tity. Especially current Review copies. Also L.P. 
Records.—P. J. Brewer, 374 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C.1. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees, Students’ work appears in 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 











READ THE FIRST of a new series of articles, 
“DOSSIER,” 

a completely frank accouft of 

his qualities 


which gives 

Mr. Harold Macmillan’s career, 
and failings in the 

‘NATIONAL AND ENGLISH REVIEW,’ 

March issue, on sale at bookstalls and news- 

agents, or post free 2s, 6d. from ‘National and 

English Review,’ 2 Breams Buildings, 

London, E.C.4. 





TYPING. Literary, Business. 1s, 9d. 1,000 words. 
Prompt service, Careful checking.—Box 1781. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s, — E. R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
‘KNOW-HOW.’ FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for Free R.3, ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success” No Sale—No Fees tuition. — B.A. 
School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. 

















for 

Holland 
Denmark 
Sweden 
Germany 
Austria 
Switzerland 
Italy 


REGULAR, RELIABLE AND RESTFUL SERVICE BY NIGHT OR DAY 
Most tickets are inter-available by either Service 
%* Full details from British Railways Stations and Travel Agents 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


ZEELAND S.S. CO. 





THE SPECT 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet for new writers. R.I. students 
have sold contributions to 1,750 editors—a record 
without parallel—Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 
Palace Gate, London, 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. A NOTABLE, 

SPECIAL AND EXCLUSIVE OFFER. The First 

Larger Consignmem for nearly 20 years of a 

Special Brand of the Finest White Peaches with 

a Rare and Exquisite Bouquet even more perfect 

than that of Fresh English Peaches. Large un- 

blemished halves in Delicious Syrup. Tins, 15 oz. 
net, 8 for 26s. Post Paid in Latest Type Protec- 
tive Container Packing—SHILLING COFFEE 

CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 

Complete March List now ready. 

BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray’s Superfine Tea, for long popular 
with the Catering Trade, is now available 
for household use at wholesale price. 
Special 7 Ib. economy tin only 35s. post 
paid. Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly for 5s. 6d 
cw.o. Cash refunded if-not delighted. Send 
also for our price list of Continental and 

Tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 
DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from AN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 














CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cautcrisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition—the 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity, happiness 
(and beauty) — remains, GARLISOL TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the 
whole system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; 
no drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming. Send $2s. 6d. today for 
1,000 Garliso] tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garliso] Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 





HONEY—Pure English. Carton 1 doz. 1 Ib. jars 
47s. 6d., six jars 24s. Tin, 7 Ib., 26s. 6d. Carr. 
Paid.—Evershed, Hoarwithy, Hereford. 

PURE GRANULATED SOAP for washing the 
finest silks and woollens in 28 Ib. drums at 42s. 
carriage paid. — Temple Trading Co., 197 
Temple Chambers, London, E.C.4. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linehs. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
oe Jordanstown, Co, Antrim, Northern 
reland. 


SHERRIES (bottied in Spain). Case lots at 
wholesale prices from Brooks & Bohm (Wine- 
shippers) Ltd., 90 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 

















ACCOMMODATION 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA, Kent, Furnished seif- 
contained 2nd Fl. (top) Flat, 2 gd. rms., kit., 
bath, Frigidaire. Nr. sea and shops. Low rent. 
—Box 1775 

DIPLOMATS, DOCTORS, DEBS, Skiers, Solici- 
tors, Secretaries, etc., sharing a flat can halve 
your expenses. References exchanged. Details. 
~~ 7rrazadaaas 175 Piccadilly, W.1, HYD. 
1803. 











HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff: 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front, Gdns., 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns ; July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 


FOLKESTONE, Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne 











Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 

English and Continenta! food. Weelts, days. 
FOR A QUIET restful holiday by the Sea. 
‘DOUBLE BARN,’ Selsey, Sussex, offers good 
food with al' Modern Amenities, Sun Lounge 
and Games Room, Garden with Sandy Beach 
adjoining. Ideal family holidays. Brochure on 
application. 
ITALY—WONDERFUL HOLIDAY. MIRA- 
MARE RIMINI, HOTEL IMPERO. EXCEL- 
LENT CUISINE. OWN BEACH. MODERATE. 
Prospectus—EUSTON 6846, CUN. 9379 after 
5.30, 











NORTH CORNISH COAST 

ROCK HILL HOTEL, ROCK 
Delightfully situated in own grounds, overlooking 
sandy beaches. H. & c. Excellent cuisine; own 
farm produce. Personal supervision. Brochure. 

Phone : Trebetherick 310311 

SHANKLIN 2009, Katrick Private 
Highly commended for good f > Cc 
Interior mattresses. Television, Free car park, 
6 gns. to 84 gns. S.a.c. 





Hotel, 


ATOR, 





FEBRUARY 28, 1958 
1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 

Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farrine- 

ford. Stay in the Island’s loveliest locale, relish 

ing modern amenities, superb food and service 

at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 

Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C. Details from the 


Manager. 
FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
; Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
RYE. SIMON THE PIEMAN Tearooms, Lion 
Street, Rye, receive a few guests. Tel.: RYE 2207. 


SWITZERLAND. Spend your Spring holidays in 
a charming 18th century Chalet amidst fields of 
narcissi in sunny Alpine valley. New téléférique 
to mountain reserve. Wonderful view, walks, 
flowers, riding, tennis, swimming. Private car 
tours. Excellent cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, friendly 
atmosphere and inexpensive terms. Details: 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bon Accueil, 
Ch hateau-d’ Ocex. 


THE GREGGANS INN 
STRACHUR, ARGYLLSHIRE. 
Proprietor: Sir Fitzroy Maclean. 

On the shores of Loch Fune, amid magnificent 
scenery. An old Highland Inn with a tradition 
for comfort. Good beds, Good food, Home 
baking. Own farm. H. & C. in every room. 
Bathing, boating, . fishing, tennis, 

= J Fully Licensed. 

WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, -near Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent. Several: ground- 
floor bedrooms. Television. Billiards. Unlicensed, 




















HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


A HOLIDAY IN SWITZERLAND for little 
more than the train fare. Delightful inclusive 
holidays can be had for as little as 24 gns. for 14 
days, Write for illustrated beeklet and full de- 
tails to Dept. C.S., Swiss Travel Service Led., 
69 Ebury Street, " Victoria, London, S.W.1. 
SLOane 7111. 

CORNWALL, PORTOFERRAJO, Port Isaac. 
Overlooking Atlantic. Restful Holiday, Good 
food. personal attention: Mod. terms. Phone 378. 








DOCTOR AND WIFE offer two seats, Consul 
(1957), April 9th-27th. Ostend, —_ Rome, 
Venice, Calais—-BURGH HEATH 5 

FARM ‘HOLIDAYS, — 1958 Guide “Geactibes 
Britain’s best Holiday farmhouses, 900 farms, 
illustrated 3/10 post paid, Farm Guide, 18ee 
High Street, Paisley 


LIST OF CRUISES and Passages by cargo and 
tramp ships available from A, BOWERMAN 
LTD., Dept. V, 28 Ely Place, London, E.C.1. 
Tel: "HOL 1887. 
LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s. Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 
50-TON KETCH, 6 ‘berths, cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal Basin, Exeter. 




















TYROLEAN FOLKLORE 
near INNSBRUCK 
15 Days Holiday inclusive 32 gns. 
Delightful relaxation with cultural activities 
at RINN, amidst mountain scenery. Courses 
include: German language, country dancing 
and music. Lectures direct 44 Cre ry 
UNIVERSITY ACAD IC STAFF. 
Whole and half-day EXCURSIONS. Send 
for full particulars to Organisers in G.B. 
FOUR SEASONS TRAVEL LTD., Dept. S., 
49 Dover Street, W.1, GROsvenor 7853. 








HOLIDAYS IN THE 
U.S.A. & CANADA 


11 days’ inclusive holiday by air 
and bus; Montreal, Ottawa, 
Toronto, Quebec £184.16s. 


13 days’ inclusive holiday by air 

and bus; New York, Philadelphia, 

Washington, Niagara Falls 
£198.2s. 


17 days’ inclusive holiday” by air 
and bus; New York, 

Washington, Niagara ~ Falls, 
Toronto, Montreal £206,12s. 


17 days’ inclusive holiday by a 
and bus; Montreal, 

Toronto, Philadelphia. Washington, 
New York £208.16s. 


Full details in bookiet free from 


Dept. Ss COOKS 


Berkeley Street, London. W.1 
and branches 


and from Dean & Dawson 
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